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AUTHOR'S  NOTE. 

A  VITAL  matter,  affecting  the  whole  purity  of  our  public  life, 
and  the  security  of  tenure  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
Government  employ,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  civilian 
as  well  as  military,  was  raised  by  the  unconstitutional  dismissal 
of  Miss  Violet  Douglas-Pennant  from  the  Commandantship  of  the 
Women's  Royal  Air  Force  in  August,  1918. 

In  the  following  year  the  matter  came  before  a  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  real  issue  was,  however, 
obscured  by  the  discussion  of  allegations — not  originated  by  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  herself,  not  relevant  to  the  matters  at  stake,  and 
relating  to  an  incident  which  happened  six  months  after  her  dis- 
missal— affecting  the  morals  of  individual  members  of  the  W.R.A.F. 
The  case,  therefore,  remains  largely  synonymous  in  the  public  mind 
with  a  scandsdous  affair  of  sexual  immorality. 

So  convinced  is  the  author  of  the  necessity  for  removing  this 
false  imipression,  which  has  distorted  the  whole  perspective  of 
the  case,  that  the  compilation  of  a  brief  record,  giving  the  salient 
facts  in  a  readily  accessible  form,  appears  to  him  to  be  a  matter 
of  public  duty. 

"  The  English  Dreyfus  Case  "  is  an  attempt  to  present  such  a 
record,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  despite  its  brevity,  illuminate  the  two 
essential  issues  of  the  Case. 

These  are  : — 

(1)  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  dismissal  was  illegal. 

(2)  The  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords 

refused  to  hold  that  full  investigation  into  the  whole 
circumstances  which  it  had  been  ordered  to  undertake. 

The  author  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  to  Miss  Lilian  Wonderley,  whose  unwearying  and 
w^hole-hearted  co-operation  has  immensely  lightened  the  task  of 
compressing  a  host  of  details  into  brief  compass. 

DAVID    OCKHAM. 
Armistice  Day,  1922. 
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'*  Is  there  a  ivoman  in  the  case  ;  are  there 
several  women  ?  ''—The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  (now 
Archbishop  of  Wales),  Bangor,  April  16th,  1919. 


**  A  system  of  corruption  in  the  Air  Service.'' — 
Sir  Robert  Thomas,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Debate,  March  13th,  1919. 


"  Apparently  the  Officials  have  got  somebody 
to  shield." — Brigadier- General  Sir  Owen  Thomas, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Debate,  March  13th,  1919. 


**  It  is  above  all  necessary  that  the  public  should 
realise  that  this  is  a  question  of  principle — far  more 
than  that  of  justice  to  an  individual.  The  contention 
that  it  is  better  that  one  person  should  suffer  than 
that  forty  other  persons  should  be  shown  up  in  a 
discreditable  affair,  cannot  carry  weight  with  those 
who  hold  that  justice  should  be  no  respecter  of 
persons."— Lord  Ampthill's  letter  to  the  Press, 
March  6th,  1919. 


"  It  is  a  Test  Case.  If  we  have  now  come  to  a 
state  of  things  in  which  any  Public  Servant  may  be 
arbitrarily  dismissed  at  a  moment's  notice  by  any 
Jack'in- Office,  and  have  no  redress — no  right  of 
asking  for  the  cause  of  dismissal^then  we  have  got 
to  a  state  of  things  which  has  never  existed  in  this 
country  before,  and  which  is  intolerable.  ...  It 
is  incredible  and  inconceivable  that  any  important 
Public  Servant  should  be  dismissed  without  some- 
thing being  in  writing."— Lord  Ampthill,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  Debate  on  the  Douglas- Pennant 
Case,  February,  27th  1919. 


INTRODUCTION.  ^^ 

THE  year  1918,  and  in  particular  the  spring,  was  the  criticeil 
period  of  the  war.  Immediately  after  the  German  break- 
through at  Cambrai,  the  man-power  problem  assumed  an 
insistence  with  which  it  had  never  previously  been  invested.  The 
problem  was  of  a  dual  nature,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  between  18  and  40  already  under  arms,  any  further  eibsorp- 
tion  of  civilians  into  the  Fighting  Forces  necessarily  complicated 
the  difficulty  of  producing  munitions  in  adequate  quantities.  No- 
Twhere  was  the  demand  for  munitions— to  use  the  term  in  its  -widest 
sense— more  insistent  than  in  connection  with  the  Air  Service. 
The  wastage  of  machines  -was  extraordinarily  high,  and  it  was 
£dso  during  this  final  stage  of  the  campaign  that  the  operations  of 
the  Independent  Air  Force  assumed  practical  importance.  More- 
over, the  Allies,  and  in  particular  Britain,  were  contemplating 
air  raids  on  Berlin,  which,  as  is  common  knowledge,  -would  actually 
have  materialised  if  the  date  of  the  Armistice  had  been  postponed 
by  a  few  weeks. 

To  England  belongs  the  credit  of  having  utilised  w^omen  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  any  other  nation  in  connection  with  the 
actual  work  of  the  Fighting  Forces.  Three  distinct  Women's 
Auxiliary  Forces  had  been  formed — the  Queen  Mary's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  the  Women's  Royal  Naval  Service,  and  the 
Women's  Royal  Air  Force.  The  last  named  was  at  this  stage  of 
the  w^ar  the  most  important,  not  merely  owing  to  the  continually- 
increasing  use  of  aircraft  wherewith  to  harass  the  enemy  both  on 
his  fronts,  his  lines  of  occupation,  and  his  bases,  Eind  to  the  aerial 
campaign  carried  out  in  order  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  civilian 
population,  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Central  Empires,  but  also  because  the  W.R.A.F.  w^as  the 
only  -women's  organisation  ^vhose  permanent  retention  as  an 
essential  cog  in  the  military  machine  of  the  country  \vas  then 
contemplated.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  the 
Air  Ministry  had  no  existence  as  a  self-contained  and  separate 
entity  until  the  beginning  of  1918,  when  the  hitherto  distinct  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  which  represented  the  Army  Aviation  Wing,  eind  the 
Royed  Naval  Air  Service  were  amalgamated. 

Lord  Rothermere  was  the  first  Air  Minister,  but  held  the 
appointment  for  only  a  short  time,  being  succeeded  by  the  present 
Lord  Weir.  On  April  24,  1918,  while  Lord  Rothermere  still  held 
office,  Miss  Violet  Douglas-Pennant  received  a  letter,  dated  two 
days  previously,  from  Major-General  Sir  Godfrey  Paine,  the  then 
Master-General  of  Personnel,  offering  her  the  appointment  of 
Commandant  of  the  Women's  Royal  Air  Force,  a  position  -which 
the  Air  Council  had  just  decided  to  create.  Both  Sir  Godfrey 
Paine  and  his  Chief  were  personally  entirely  unknoAvn  to  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant. 

At  the  time,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was  a  National  Health 
Insurance  Commissioner  for  Wales,  an  appointment  which  she  had 
held  for  the  previous  six  and  a-half  years.  She  considered  it  advis- 
able to  ask  for  "  a  month's  look  round, ' '  her  reason  being  the  very 
proper  desire  not  to  bind  herself  for  the  duration  of  the  war  unless 
she  considered  that  the  possibility  of  making  a  success  of  her  ^work 
would  justify  her  resignation  of  the  important  position  which  she 
then  held.      This  request  was  agreed  to. 


It  -will  be  convenient  to  mention  here  that  until  May  13,  1918, 
the  W.R.A.F.  had  been  under  the  control  of  Brigadier-General 
Guy  Livingston,  and  under  the  direct  commEind  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
W.  C.  Bersey,  with  a  Woman  Chief  Superintendent  working  under 
him.  Colonel  Bersey,  a  civiliem  prior  to  the  vjar,  is  notable  for 
having  climbed  the  military  ladder  with  such  rapidity  that  he  was 
advEinced  from  2nd-Lieutenant  to  Lieut.-Colonel  •within  t-wenty-four 
hours.  On  arrival  at  the  higher  rauik,  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  W.R.A.F. 


CHAOS,  MUDDLE  AND  INCOMPETENCE. 

On  June  14, 1918,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  w^rote  to  Major-Genersil 
Sir  Godfrey  Pgiine  definitely  accepting  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mandant, W.R.A.F.*  General  Paine,  replying  the  next  day, 
expressed  his  pleasure,  and  assured  her  that  he  felt  "  confident 
you  will  make  a  great  success  of  the  W.R.A.F."  On  June  18 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant  took  up  her  duties  as  CommandEint. 

On  taking  over  her  new  duties.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  found 
chaos,  muddle,  and  incompetence.  These  characteristics  were 
excusable  during  the  early  days  of  the  Great  Wax,  w^hen  England 
w^as  transforming  herself  from  a  power  with  an  army  on  the  Balkan 
scale  to  the  greatest  fighting  force  \vhich  the  w^orld  has  ever  knowm. 
In  1918,  muddle  and  incompetence  \^'ere  no  longer  excusable. 
Still  less  w^as  deliberate  obstruction,  w^hether  due  to  dislike  of 
innovation,  personsil  jealousy,  or  the  sheer  muddle-headed  futility 
of  the  amateur  and  the  dug-out. 

The  new  Commandant  had  no  clerical  staff  worth  speeiking 
of  until  the  last  few  days  of  her  tenure  of  office  :  her  office  accom- 
modation w^as  a  matter  of  cubic  inches  at  a  time  w^hen  the 
Government  could  not  be  lavish  enough  in  creating  new  Depart- 
ments, and  providing  them  -with  additional  hotels  ;  no  system 
of  any  kind  existed  for  the  filing  of  letters  and  documents.  She 
was  unable  to  obtain  from  the  authorities  the  aid  of  such  clerical 
assistance  as  w^ould  be  considered  necesssiry  even  by  a  suburban 
greengrocer  in  a  small  vs^ay  of  business  ;  recruiting  had  been 
muddled  and  bungled,  and  the  provision  of  uniforms  and  accom- 
modation w^as  continually  being  delayed  \vithout  adequate  reason. 
These  ^vere  aimong  the  difficulties  w^hich  faced  the  Conomandant 
at  the  time  she  took  up  her  duties.  As  ^ve  shall  see,  they  continued 
to  confront  her  until  the  end. 

On  August  26,  Major-General  Brancker,  the  present  Director 
of  Civil  Aviation,  who  had  succeeded  Major-General  Paine  as 
Master-General  of  Personnel,  sent  for  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
vsrith  the  intention,  as  is  now^  knovm,  of  summarily  dismissing 
her.  This,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  the  first  official  interview 
betveeen  the  two.  Two  days  later  General  Brancker  did  actually 
dismiss  Miss  Douglas-Pennant,  showing  such  obvious  anxiety 
to  be  rid  of  her,  that  it  -was  ^vith  difficulty  that  she  succeeded  in 
obtadning  permission  to  complete  her  routine  day's  •work. 

As  the  Commandant  of  the  W.R.A.F.  was  not  an  office-boy, 
the  eventual  result  of  this  dismissal  was  that  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  set  up  in  1919  to  investigate  the  case. 
Giving  evidence  before  this  Committee,  in  reply  to  a  categorical 

*  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  had  originally  intended  not  to  assame  the  Com- 
mandantfihip  at  the  end  of  her  month's  "look  round,"  but  took  office  owing  to  the 
strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  her  by  Sir  Godfrey  Paine. 
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qviestion  by  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  Counsel,  Lord  Weir,  the 
then  Air  Minister,  euid  therefore  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  official 
Chief,  made  the  following  remarkable  statennent* : — 

"  There  were  no  definite  charges,  and  no  specific  instances 
.   .   .  none  w^hatever. ' ' 

The  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  Committee 
■will  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  newspaper  reader.  The  entire 
administration  of  the  Air  Ministry  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
character  and  reputation  of  a  number  of  its  leading  officers  and 
their  friends  of  both  sexes  were  concerned.  That  is  to  say,  the 
case  had  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Air  Ministry  was  on  its  trial.  The  Inquiry,  however,  resolved 
itself  in  effect  into  a  determined  endeavour  to  white^vash  the  Air 
Ministry,  without  regard  as  to  v^hether  the  character  of  the  late 
Commandant  of  the  W.R.A.F.  were  blackened  in  the  process, 
or  to  the  real  facts  at  issue. 


THE    RED   HERRING. 

By  the  adroit  employment  of  the  red  herring— the  use  of  which 
is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  our  public  life — public  attention 
was  almost  entirely  focussed  on  certain  allegations  of  immorality 
which,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  were  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  six  months  after  the  Commandant  had  illegally  been  dis- 
missed, were  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  real  matters  at  stake. 

The  "  Stunt  "  Press  and  the  Kept  Press — one  with  the  desire 
to  tickle  the  palates  af  its  readers  and  the  other  with  the  equally 
laudable  intention  of  keeping  faith  with  the  fountain  of  peerages — 
made  the  most  of  these  unsavoury  details.  The  findings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  were  virtually  that  Miss  Douglas 
Pennant  had  not  succeeded  in  substantiating  charges  which,  in 
fact,  she  had  not  brought,  and  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  thus 
burked  in  favour  of  irrelevancies.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  emerged 
from  the  inquiry  with  a  broken  career,  and  to  this  day  she  is  with- 
out such  public  office  as  her  talents,  her  experience  and  her  powers 
of  organisation  entitle  her  to.  Incidentadly,  the  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the  inquiry  have  depleted  the  resources  of  a  public 
servant  who  at  no  time  could  have  been  described  as  a  ^wealthy 
vroman. 

THE    ENGLISH    DREYFUS    CASE. 

The  Douglas-Pennant  Case  has  been  described  as  the  English 
Dreyfus  Case.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  comparison.  In 
both  instances,  not  only  the  immense  machinery  operated  by 
Government  Departments  in  their  open  capacity,  but  also  the  more 
sinister,  corrosive,  and  far-reaching  influences  Avhich  are  Avielded 
behind  the  political  scenes,  have  been  directed  against  an  individual 
whom  it  was  sought  to  make  a  scapegoat.  In  the  Dreyfus  Case, 
truth  eventually  prevailed.  Perjury  by  military  officers,  imprison- 
ment in  the  Devil's  Isle,  a  "  doped  "  and  jingo  press, political  and 
religious  partisanship,  none  of  these  could  tiltimately  withstand 
the  truth. 

In  the  Douglas-Pennant  Case,  the  truth  has  not  yet  prevailed. 
In  so  far  as  concerns  the  personal  aspect  of  the  question,  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  would  herself  be  the  first  to  say  that  for  an 
individual  to  suffer  unjustly,  to  incur  unmerited  obloquy,  belongs 
to  the  fortunes  of  wsir.     But  here,  as  in  the  Dreyfus  Case,  the  roots 

*  See  also  Appendix  One,    ■  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said." 
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of  the  matter  go  down  far  deeper.  The  matter  is  not  personal  or 
individual.  The  Dreyfus  Case  revealed  corruption  in  high  places  ; 
it  showed  that  official  France  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  a 
morass  which  might  -well  eventusdly  have  engulfed  the  entire 
nation.  The  issues  in  the  Douglas-Pennamt  Case  are  briefly  that 
obstruction,  personal  jealousy  and  favouritism  (one  refrains  from 
using  much  harsher  epithets)  not  merely  caused  the  unfair  and 
illegal  ejection  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  from  office,  but  that  they 
hampered  the  wielding  of  an  instrument  essential  to  the  ^vinning 
of  the  war. 

NOT    A    PERSONAL    MATTER. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  case  is  lifted  out  of  the  arena  of 
personal  conflict  and  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  every- 
one interested  in  clean  government  and  national  efficiency.  The 
■writer  has  endeavoured  in  the  folio-wing  pages  to  tell  the  whole 
story  as  briefly  as  possible.  Readers  desirous  of  greater  detedls 
are  referred  to  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  own  book  "  Under  the 
Searchlight  "  (Allen  &  Unwin,  12s.  6d.  net)  and  to  the  Report  of 
the  House  of  Lords  Committee. 


But,  'what  was  behind  it  all  ? 


n 
CHAPTER   ONE. 

CHAOS.  ""^ 

THE  formation  of  the  Air  Ministry  as  a  separate  entity  was  not 
undertaken  until  the  beginning  of  1918,  iwhen  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  were  formally 
eumadgamated  under  the  style  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  Lord  Rother- 
mere  being  the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  Air.  On  April  24,  1918, 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant,  who  was  then  a  National  Health  Insurance 
Commissioner  for  Wales,  received  a  letter  from  Major-General 
Sir  Godfrey  Paine,  Master-General  of  Personnel,  asking  her  \vhether 
she  would  accept  the  Commandantship  of  the  Women's  Royal  Air 
Force,  a  position  \vhich  the  Air  Council  had  just  decided  to  create. 
Both  Lord  Rothermere  and  Sir  Godfrey  Paine  ^were  total  strangers 
to  Miss  Douglas-Pennant,  who  saw  Sir  Godfrey  on  the  following  day 
and  agreed  to  come  to  the  Air  Ministry  ' '  for  a  month 's  look  round, ' ' 
starting  from  May  13. 

Prior  to  May  13,  the  W.R.A.F.  had  been  under  the  control  of 
Brigadier-General  Guy  Livingston,  formerly  Mr.  G.  L.  Jacobs, 
and  under  the  direct  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  C.  Bersey. 
Both  these  officers  w^ere  civilians  before  the  w^ar,  and  had  received 
promotion  with  unusual  rapidity.  There  ^vas  also  a  Chief  Woman 
Superintendent,  subordinate  to  Colonel  Bersey,  whose  services 
had,  how^ever,  been  dispensed  w^ith  at  the  end  of  a  fev/  w^eeks. 

Not  unnaturally,  neither  General  Livingston  nor  Colonel  Bersey 
could  claim  possession  of  expert  knoAvledge  regarding  women's 
work,  or  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  efficiency,  morale, 
discipline  and  hygiene.  Pointed  representations  were  therefore 
made  by  some  of  the  leading  women's  organisations  that  on  the 
departure  of  the  Chief  Woman  Superintendent  the  control  of  the 
W.R.A.F.  ought  decidedly  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  woman 
Tvith  the  requisite  experience.  It  was  furthermore  considered 
advisable  that  the  Woman  Officer  should  be  invested  w^ith  execu- 
tive povirers  and  the  same  rank  and  status  as  those  of  the  Chiefs  of 
the  twro  other  viromen's  organisations,  i.e.,  the  Queen  Mary's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  and  the  Women's  Royal  Naval  Service. 

The  Air  Council  agreed  to  this  request,  and  v/hen  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  v^as  approached.  General  Paine  told  her  that  the  office  of 
Chief  Superintendent  had  been  abolished,  and  that  the  Air  Council 
had  decided  to  appoint  a  Con:imandant  to  work  under  the  Master- 
General  of  Personnel,  w^ith  the  rank  of  Brigadier- Gener ad,  thus 
replacing  the  former  subordination  to  Section  M.3  under  the  charge 
of  Colonel  Bersey.  Under  the  nevs^  administration.  Colonel  Bersey 's 
duties  were  those  of  Liaison  Officer  between  the  W.R.A.F.  and  the 
other  departncients  of  the  Air  Ministry.  Section  M.3  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  provision  of  accommodation,  pay,  rations,  uni- 
forms, and  recruits — save  officers— also  for  the  posting  of  the 
women  rank  and  file  recruited  through  the  Labour  Ministry  Em- 
ployment Exchanges  to  replace  men. 

The  Commandant's  duties  included  the  inspection  and  approval 
or  otherwise  of  all  accommodation,  clothing,  and  equipment 
before  taking  over  ;  the  discipline  of  the  women  in  the  Hostels 
and  the  Air  Force  camps  ;  their  training  and  general  welfare,  save 
during   actual  working  hours*   and  the  training   and  posting   of 

*  During  working  hours,  members  of  the  W.R.A.F.  were  under  the  control 
of  the  male  officer  commanding  the  unit  or  station  to  V7hich  they  were  attached. 
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officers  who  had  been  passed  for  probation  by  the  Selection  and 
Medical  Boards.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  was  responsible  for  the 
actual  recruiting  of  officers.  The  Selection  Board  consisted  of 
members  of  the  W.R.  A.F.  Headquarters  Staff  and  Labour  Ministry 
Officials,  and  was  held  weekly  at  the  Labour  Ministry's  Central 
Exchange  Office. 

LACK     OF    ORDER. 

Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  first  impressions  were  those  of  an 
amazing  lack  of  order  and  method.  Thus,  there  was  no  accurate 
information  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  W.R. A.F.  officers  or  of  the 
Air  Force  camps  where  w^omen  were  actually  being  employed,* 
while  no  adequate  or  business-like  system  existed  for  fUing  letters. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtsiin  even  a  list  of  the  camps,  and 
although  the  Commandant  was  responsible  for  women  employed 
in  over  five  hundred  Air  Force  camps,  there  were  only  about 
seventy-three  vs^omen  officers  Avhen  she  took  over,  some  of  these 
being  very  inexperienced. 

Apart  from  this  laxity  in  matters  of  detadl,  a  far  more  serious 
situation  was  created  by  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  general  policy  had 
still  to  be  formulated.  Consequently,  there  was  no  specific  machi- 
nery which  would  be  entrusted  with  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  Special  Regulations  governing  the  W.R. A.F. 

Thus  many  urgent  cases  for  discharge  had  not  been  dealt  writh, 
because  it  was  apparently  outside  either  the  functions  or  the 
capacity  of  any  official  to  decide  which  of  the  three  reasons  Isiid 
down  in  the  Regulations  regarding  discharge — i.e.,  misconduct, 
inefficiency,  or  compassion — was  actually  applicable.  No  arrange- 
ments existed  for  treating  the  sick,  so  that  dviring  the  influenza 
epidemic,  the  Commandant  had  in  certain  instances  to  pay  for 
medical  treatment  out  of  her  own  pocket.  The  lack  of  organisa- 
tion and  administration  was  further  sho^wn  by  the  fact  that  w^hen 
trunk  calls,  vi^hich  were  incessant,  Avere  put  through  to  London, 
no  one  apparently  knew  anything  about  the  Station  or  Area  whence 
the  message  emanated.  Even  when  telephone  calls  referred  to 
recent  correspondence  or  telegrains,  there  w^as  apparently  no  trace 
of  these  documents. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  interpolate  here  that  as  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  W. R.  A. F.— unlike  the  Q.M.A.A.C.  and  the 
W.R.N.S. — was  to  be  a  permanent  Corps,  i.e.,  to  continue  in  being 
after  the  war,  its  organisation  was  an  even  more  important  matter 
th£in  that  of  the  other  two  Won:ien's  Corps.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  whereas  the  older  women's  auxiliary  organisations 
had  gradually  expanded  during  the  war,  in  the  same  w^ay  as  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  the  W.R. A.F.  was  csdled  into  existence 
suddenly  ;  its  adn:iinistrative  and  executive  officers  were  therefore 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  performing  at  the  shortest  notice  that 
which  had  in  the  other  Forces  been  brought  about  by  the  process 
of  gradual  development  and  natural  growth. 

CONDITION    OF    THE    CAMPS. 

As  \vas  to  have  been  expected  in  the  circumsteoices,  conditions 
in  the  numerous  camps  varied  very  greatly  when  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  assumed  office  ;  some  were  good,  some  were  bad,  some 
were  indifferent.  Allowauice  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  many 
defects  due  to  improvised  organisation  in  time  of  national  stress. 

*  An  incomplete  list  was  furnished  shortly  before  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's 
dismissal. 
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It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  any  alloweinces  for  such  incom- 
petence as  had  produced  hutments  of  modern  construction  but  of 
entirely  obsolete  design,  sind  characterised  by  inadequate  ventila- 
tion, or  no  ventilation  at  all,  and  mediaeval  sanitary  arrangenteiits . 

At  Hurst  Park,  for  instance,  dirt  and  disorder  prevailed,  together 
with  lack  of  discipline.  Hurst  Park,  it  should  be  mentioned,  was 
the  Central  Depot  of  the  Air  Force  Motor  Transport  Section,  to 
wrhich  was  attached  the  training  school  for  500  v/omen  motor 
transport  drivers.  The  O.C.  was  Temporary  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sam  Janson,  and  the  Motor  Transport  and  Equipment  Depart- 
ments were  under  the  control  of  Major-General  Brancker. 

As  a  result  of  her  initial  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Air  Force 
camps,  the  Commandant  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Force 
was  being  handicapped  by  a  serious  shortage  of  ^vomen  officers, 
and  that  conditions  in  the  camps  could  not  be  expected  to  improve 
until  it  w^as  possible  to  pass  and  train  an  adequate  number  of 
efficient  officers. 

After  her  tour,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  returned  to  the  Air 
Ministry  writh  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  v^ork  for  which  she  w^ould 
be  responsible  in  the  event  of  her  accepting  the  post  of  Command- 
ant.    The  matters  of  special  urgency  included  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  provision  and  training  of  competent  women  officers. 

(2)  The  provision  of  uniforms. 

(3)  The  improvement  of  accommodation  : — 

(a)  The  provision  of  suitable  acconamodation  for  women 

officers  and  rank  and  file. 

(b)  The  provision  of  hostels,  huts,  rest-rooms  and  lava- 

tories, etc. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  depot  hostels  for  the  temporary 

accommodation  of  recruits. 

(d)  The    provision    of    hospitals    for    V.D.    and    urgent 

pregnancy  cases. 

(4)  The  setting-up  of  a  Medical  Department. 

(5)  The  organisation  of  Headquarters  Office  and  the  training 

of  an  efficient  Headquarters  Staff. 

(6)  The  revision  of   the  W.R.A.F.  Regulations  re  discipline, 

National  Health  Insurance,  pay  and  hours  of  work. 

As  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  had  been  infornaed  that  in  order  to 
release  more  men  for  active  service,  the  maximvun  strength  of  the 
W.R.A.F.  (35,000  ^vomen)  would  probably  have  to  be  raised  shortly 
to  80 ,000  or  90 ,000 ,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  at  least  2 ,500  officers , 
and  800  to  1,000  v/omen  officers  had  to  be  trained  immediately. 
At  that  time,  the  Training  Hostel  for  Officers  in  Portland  Place 
could  only  accommodate  25  Probationary  Officers  at  a  time,  and 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant  told  General  Paine  that  she  could  not 
undertake  to  get  the  W.R.A.F.  into  working  order  unless  she  were 
allo^ved  facilities  for  training  from  180  to  200  ■women  simultaneously. 
General  Paine  agreed,  and  told  her  to  prepare  a  scheme,  ^vhich  v^as 
immediately  framed  and  approved  by  him.  During  the  period  in 
which  she  was  Commandant,  however.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
never  obtained  any  further  suitable  training  accommodation  from 
the  Air  Ministry,  difficulties  arising  with  the  Air  Ministry  and 
Equipment  Department,  v/hich  Colonel  Bersey  was  apparently 
unable  to  overcome. 
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THE    AVERY    HILL     SCHEME. 

It  vrill  be  convenient  to  deal  here  with  this  particular  aspect  oi 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Commandant.  Immediately 
GeneraJ  Paine  had  approved  of  her  training  scheme,  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  wrote,  with  his  consent,  to  various  educational  authori- 
ties, asking  them  for  the  loan  of  training  colleges  during  the  summer 
holiday  time,  her  idea  being  that  it  might  be  possible  to  train  any- 
thing up  to  600  v^^omen  during  that  period.  Sir  Robert  Blair, 
the  Education  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council,  was  among 
those  approached,  and  the  L.C.C.  then  and  there  generously  con- 
sented to  lend  Avery  Hill  Training  College,  Eltham.* 

This  college,  w^ith  accommodation  for  300  students,  consisted  of 
five  hostels,  with  a  large  central  college  with  gymnasium,  drill 
hall,  etc.,  standing  in  a  large  garden  and  park.  In  addition  to 
these  facilities,  its  advantage  of  being  so  near  to  the  centre  of 
London  made  it  an  ideal  place  for  the  purpose.  General  Paine 
appeared  very  pleased.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  -was  informed  that 
the  Air  Ministry  had  decided  to  accept  the  London  County  Council 's 
offer ,  and  the  initial  training  course  was  actually  started  on  August  2 , 
the  first  day  on  w^hich  Avery  Hill  viras  available. 

The  Eibove  very  bi-ief  sumniLary  does  not,  however,  tell  the  full 
story.  When  the  Air  Ministry  decided  to  accept  the  London 
County  Council's  offer,  difficulties  began  to  arise  betw^een  the 
Equipment  Depjirtment  and  the  L.C.C.  representative. t  Fearing 
that  these  difficulties  might  lead  to  further  delay.  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  then  asked  the  L.C.C.  representative  (virith  General  Paine 's 
consent)  to  accept  her  personal  pledge  that  the  buildings  would  be 
returned  to  them  on  the  date  specified  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
they  had  been  received,  and  that  the  premises  should  be  cleaned 
before  handing  them  over. 

This  pledge  ■was  accepted,  and  it  was  thus  due  to  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant's  personal  intervention,  and  not  to  any  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Air  Ministry,  that  the  first  training  course  was 
actually  started  on  the  very  day  that  Avery  Hill  became  vacant  for 
the  purpose.  O'wing  to  official  action  immediately  after  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant's  dismissal,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  she  •was  able  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  the  L.C.C.  •with  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  the  premises. 

Avery  Hill  w^as  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  accom- 
modation. It  v^as  also  necessary  to  train  cooks,  typists,  clerks  and 
the  like,  and  for  this  purpose  there  ■was  available  Berridge  House, 
West  Hampstead,  a  building  entirely  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
since  it  had  been  designed  for  use  as  a  domestic  training  centre. 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant  decided  to  use  Berridge  House  as  a  centre 
not  merely  for  such  training  purposes,  but  also  as  a  Depot  Hostel 
and  Probationary  Officers'  Training  Hostel.  Colonel  Bersey 
inspected  the  premises,  declared  himself  delighted  with  the  ac- 
commodation, and  promised  to  arrange  for  the  taking-over  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Both  Berridge  House  and  the  accommodation  required  for 
housing  the  •women  were  available  on  May  30,  1918,  as  the  result 
of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  own  efforts,  and  as  this  was  at  the 
time  of  the  most  acute man-pov/er  shortage,  it  wras  imperative  that 
the  premises  should  be  utilised  without  delay.  The  Equipment 
Department,  however,  failed  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment, 

*  The  palatial  residence  of  the  late  Colonel  North. 

t  It  should  be  explained  that  these  difficulties  were  not  due  to  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  L.C.C. 
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without  which  it  Tvas  impossible  to  start  the  training.  In  spite  of 
repeated  appeals,  the  Commandant  could  not  get  any  furniture  or 
equipment  :  she  was  invariably  informed  that  the  equipment 
\vas  available  and  that  she  should  have  it  at  once,  but  it  w^as  acttfMly 
not  supplied  until  after  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  dismissal. 


DELAY    IN    INDENTS. 

As  is  well  known,  no  stores  or  equipment  of  any  kind  can  be 
obtained  for  use  in  the  Services  unless  "indents,"  i.e.,  requisition 
lists,  are  duly  authorised  by  a  competent  authority.  Although  the 
fact  was  not  known  to  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  at  the  time,  Colonel 
Bersey  did  not  actually  authorise  any  indents  until  July  18  (more 
than  six  weeks  after  Berridge  House  had  beconne  available) 
although  she  had  shown  him  the  premises.  Even  if  the  Equipment 
Department  had  thought  it  inadvisable  for  any  reason  to  recom- 
mend the  Air  Ministry  to  accept  this  particular  accommodation, 
it  Tvas  clear  from  the  outset  that  equipment  w^ould  be  needed  for 
1,200  W.R.A.F.  at  a  time,  wherever  it  might  be  decided  to  house 
them.  Moreover,  it  w^as  common  knovirledge  at  that  period  that 
six  w^eeks  usually  elapsed  bet^veen  the  forw^arding  of  indents  and 
the  delivery  of  the  goods  requisitioned,  so  that  it  was  always 
necessary  to  order  •well  in  advance  of  the  date  when  supplies  v^^ere 
actUEilly  required. 

Berridge  House,  although  available  and  taken  over  by  the 
Air  Ministry,  which  was  paying  rent  for  the  premises,  thus  stood 
empty  during  June,  July  and  August,  the  necessary  equipment 
not  being  forthcoming.  This  was  at  a  time  when  women  were 
coming  forw^ard  in  thousands  for  enrolment  in  the  W.R.A.F.,  to 
release  men  for  the  fighting  line. 

There  was  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Comnriandant  in  selecting 
the  necessary  accommodation,  and  her  accommodation  schemes 
secured  immediate  officisil  approval.  But  inexcusable  delay 
occurred  in  the  matter  of  equipment,  for  Avhich  the  Commandant 
was  not  responsible.  It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  this  aspect 
of  the  case,  since  one  of  the  main  accusations  brought  against  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  was  that  she  dammed  the  flow  of  recruiting  by 
fadlure   to   provide   the   necessary   accommodation.* 

*  During  the  nine  weeks  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  Commandantship,  she 
succeeded  in  training  and  posting  480  officers,  while  180  Probationary  Officers 
completed  their  training  at  Avery  Hill  a  few  days  after  her  dismissal.  Under  the 
Regulations  governing  the  W.R.A.F.  every  candidate  had  to  spend  three  weeks  in 
training  before  becoming  eligible  as  an  officer.  The  Training  Hostel  at  Portland 
Place  (the  only  accommodation  provided  by  the  Air  Ministry)  could  only  accom- 
modate 25  Probationary  Officers  at  a  time. 

As  already  indicated,  the  selection  of  Berridge  House  and  of  the  neighbouring 
accommodation  was  due  to  Miss  Douglas-Pennant.  Brigadier-General  Fletcher, 
Director  of  Air-Quartermaster-General,  Services,  under  General  Brancker)  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  over  the  houses,  alleging  that  they 
were  "  unsuitable  and  full  of  dry  rot,"  and  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  another  large  training  college  (Hackney  College, 
Hampstead)  was  available.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  obtaining 
accommodation  already  referred  to. 

That  General  Fletcher's  reasons  for  considering  the  accommodation  "  unsuitable 
and  unhealthy  "  had  no  foundation,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  more  than  six  weeks 
after  the  premises  became  available.  General  Fletcher  iaformed  General  Paine 
that  he  had  found  "  most  suitable  premises,"  which  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was 
again  asked  t;o  inspect.    These  "  most  suitable  premises  "  proved,  on  inspection, 
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THE  BUNGLE  OVER  UNIFORMS. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  for  training  an  adequate  number 
of  officers,  the  question  of  uniforms  was  also  an  urgent  matter. 
On  enrolment,  the  rank  and  file,  who  had  been  promised  uniforms 
and  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  their  month's  period  of  probation,  v/ere 
required  to  serve  for  a  year  or  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  were 
liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  for  breach  of  contract.  In  the 
circumstances  they  not  unnaturally  demsuided  that  the  Air 
Ministry  should  also  keep  its  pledges,  and  very  strong  feeling  was 
aroused  by  the  failure  to  supply  uniforms  within  the  promised 
period.  At  the  time  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  becsime  Com- 
mandant no  type  of  uniform  had  as  yet  been  decided  on,  and  as 
the  •women  were  obliged  to  work  in  their  own  clothes  and  had 
received  no  overalls,  their  garments  became  saturated  w^ith  oil 
and  grease. 

The  most  serious  matter  in  regard  to  this  lack  of  uniforms 
was,  however,  that  it  obviously  rendered  it  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  enforce  discipline,  as  it  Tvas  impossible  to  control  the 
coming  and  going  at  any  time  of  the  menabers  of  the  W.R.A.F. 
in  and  out  of  the  camps  auid  aerodronaes,  especially  at  night. 
The  new  Commandant  w^as  so  alive  to  the  urgency  of  this  question, 
that  she  inspected  the  Clothing  Depot  the  day  she  took  over,  and 
selected  the  pattern  uniform  the  following  day.  Here,  as  in  every 
other  detail  of  her  administration,  the  Commandant  found  that 
her  own  businesslike  methods  and  capacity  to  get  things  done 
quickly  ^vere  handicapped  by  the  incapacity  and  obstruction  of 
those  who,  in  the  interest  of  the  Corps  and  of  the  Country,  should 
have  made  it  their  business  to  co-operate  with  her  in  every 
possible  way.  Directly  she  chose  a  pattern,  that  pattern  becaune 
impossible  to  obtain.  Realising  that  at  the  time  there  were  great 
difficiilties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  nnaterial,  she  took  the  precau- 
tion of  choosing  several  ssucnples,  w^hich  were  numbered  in  order 
of  preference.  She  v«ras  again  and  again  assured  that  a  certain 
material  could  be  obtained  -without  fail  ;  but  when  such  material 
^was  decided  on,  it  was  also  unavailable,  so  that  she  finally  had  to 
accept  a  cloth  which  she  did  not  consider  entirely  suiteible  or 
practical. 

The  first  sample  uniforms  were  not  up  to  standard,  v^hich  may 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Contractors  were  a  firm 
of  mackintosh  makers  v7ho  had,  so  far  as  is  kno-wn,  never  before 
made  wonnen's  coats  and  skirts.  The  contract  for  the  uniforms 
was  never  put  up  to  public  tender,  and  the  firm  w^ho  made  the 
garments  also  supplied  the  cloth  from  their  own  mills. 

MEN'S  BOOTS  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  above  by  no  means  exhausts  the  tale  of  the  equipment 
difficulties.  As  an  exaiTiple  of  the  maladministration  w^ith  w^hich 
the  Commandemt  had  to  contend,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  large 

to  be  with  one  exception  (used  as  a  store-hoivse)  precisely  the  same  as  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  had  originally  suggested,  and  also  included  Hackney  College. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been  forthcoming  as  to  why  these  premises, 
selected  by  the  Commandant  at  the  end  of  May  and  subsequently  declared  to  be 
"  unsuitable  and  full  of  dry  rot,"  "  unhealthy,"  and  "  situated  in  that  particular 
portion  of  Hampstead  that  is  wholly  unsuited  for  quartering  and  accommodation," 
were  found  at  a  later  date  to  be  entirely  suitable  when  recommended  by  someone 
else. 

The  facts  briefly  outlined  here  are  significant,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  principal 
avcnsations  against  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was  that  she  failed  to  secure  suitable 
accommodation.    All  the  time  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg. 
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consignments  of  men's  instead  oi  women's  boots  -were  delivered, 
and  that  10,000  embroidered  badges  for  the  W.R.A.F.  motor- 
transport  drivers  were  supplied  by  the  Equipment  Department 
at  a  time  when  these  articles,  for  which  the  Commandant  had^never 
asked,  as  they  were  not  required,  wrere  at  a  premium.* 

*  It  is  impossible  in  brief  compass  to  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  the  muddle 
which  characterised  the  supply  of  equipment  to  the  W.R.A.F.  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant's  own  book,  "  Under  the  Searchlight,"  is  invaluable  as  an  illustration  of 
the  reckless  waste,  incompetence  and  lack  of  organisation  which  in  general 
characterised  the  supply  of  equipment,  stores  and  rations  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  resulting  in  a  waste  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 


But,  what  was  behind  it  all  ? 


(14C53)q 
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CHAPTER  TV^^O. 

OBSTRUCTION. 

DURING  the  first  few  weeks  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's 
appointment,  the  W.R.A.F.  Headquarters  were  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil.  The  Commandant's  own  office  was  in  a  tiny,  dark 
attic,  of  w^hich  the  w^indoAV  opened  level  \vith  the  floor  and  had 
to  be  kept  closed  to  prevent  papers  and  files  being  disarranged. 
It  w^as  necessary  to  keep  all  documents  on  the  floor,  as  no  office 
furniture  was  provided,  the  only  equipment  supplied  by  the  Air 
Ministry  consisting  of  one  small  table,  one  inkpot,  two  kitchen 
chairs  and  six  paper  clips.  The  Commandant  was,  incidentally, 
asked  to  fetch  the  paper  clips  herself  (cf.  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  ").* 

The  Office  of  Works  representative  at  the  Ministry  assured 
the  Commandant  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  a  v/riting-table,  and 
it  was  only  through  the  courtesy  of  officials  in  other  Govern- 
ment Departments  that  she  w^as  able  to  obtain  even  the  barest 
necessities  and  have  at  her  disposal  the  necessary  equipment 
for  placing  confidential  papers  in  security.  It  should  be  noted 
that  at  this  time  the  waste  in  the  supply  of  equipment  to  Govern- 
ment Departments  had  risen  to  fantastic  heights. 

So  far  as  the  Hotel  Cecil  was  concerned,  the  present  writer 
visited  that  building  immediately  after  it  was  vacated  by  the  Air 
Ministry,  and  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  even  the  smallest  room 
was  provided  with  an  average  of  three  to  four  electric  lamps  and 
a  couple  of  telephones.  In  the  circumstances,  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  Commandant  in  obtaining  the 
bsirest  minimum  of  absolutely  essential  requisites  cam  only  be 
described  as  due  to  deliberate  obstruction,  and  this  obstruction 
continued  throughout  the  whole  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  brief 
tenure  of  office — after  w^hich  it  was  swept  away  as  though  by  a 
miracle. 

MORE    INCOMPETENCE. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  Headquarters  of  the  W.R.A.F.  were 
transferred  to  Mason's  Yard,  a  mews  off  Piccadilly,  next  door 
to  a  public-house,  and  in  a  locality  more  noted  for  its  connection 
with  the  night-life  of  London  than  suitable  as  an  administrative 
centre.  Communication  w^as  given  by  outside  staircases  into  an 
hotel,  and  there  was  thus  nothing  to  prevent  unauthorised  visitors 
from  entering  the  offices,  -while  no  precautions  were  taken  to 
safeguard  the  most  secret  and  valuable  documents. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  ascribe  such  defects  as  due  to  lack 
of  experien^ce  in  dealing  ix'ith  a  nev;  organisation,  and  to  the  stress 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances.  Against  this  it  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  neglect  of  elementary  precautions  after 
nearly  four  years  of  w^ar  was  entirely  inexcusable,  and  that  this 
aspect  of  the  administration  at  Mason's  Yard  was  in  fact  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  system  in  force  in  the  W.R.A.F.     Moreover, 

*  During  the  whole  of  her  Commandantship,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was  unable, 
in  spite  of  repeated  requests,  to  obtain  an  Air  Ministry  Pass,  to  which,  of  course, 
even  minor  officials  were  entitled.  She  was  thus  constantly  held  up  and  obliged 
to  wait  until  she  had  filled  in  a  form,  stating  her  business. 

To  complete  the  resemblance  to  "  Ahce  in  Wonderland "  she  was  often 
solemnly  escorted  to  her  own  door  by  a  messenger — presumably  to  call  on  herself. 
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in  addition  to  what  may  be  termed  such  passive  defects  or  sins  of 
omission,  the  Commandeint  encoxintered  active  obstruction  at 
every  turn. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  ^vork  of  even  the  smallest  and  least 
important  section  of  a  Government  Depeirtment,  or  for  thaf*matter 
of  an  Orderly  Room,  is  aware  that  official  correspondence  is 
invariably  conducted  on  a  far  more  lavish  scale  than  is  the  case 
in  civilian  life.  Documents  are  made  out  in  triplicate  or  quad- 
ruplicate. Ordinary  routine  matters,  w^hich  in  a  business  office 
would  be  dealt  with  verbally  or  over  the  telephone,  are  made  the 
subject  of  minutes.  Reports  on  a  host  of  subjects,  often  trivial  or 
unnecessary,  have  to  be  rendered  periodically.  In  the  circum- 
stances it  is  necessary  not  only  that  there  should  be  adequate 
arrangements  for  filing,  sorting  and  classifying  documents,  but 
that  the  "Registry  "  should  act  as  a  thoroughly  efficient  liaison 
department  between  the  various  Sections  and  Sub-Sections,  if  the 
Department  is  to  be  run  on  effective  lines. 

At  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  any  Government  Department  to  obtain  through  the  Ministry 
of  National  Service  any  amount  of  efficient  clerical  assistance 
which  n:iight  have  been  required  ;  the  experts  were  there,  axid  the 
machinery  for  placing  them  at  the  service  of  the  country  was 
functioning — at  colossal  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  For  any 
Government  Department  to  carry  on  its  duties  with  an  inadequate 
or  incompetent  clerical  staff  was,  at  this  stage  of  the  wcir,  therefore 
unpardonable.  Such  maladministration  could  no  longer  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  "  there  was  a  war  on. "  Indeed,  that 
phrase,  v/hich  in  1914  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  defence,  was 
in  1918  an  indictment. 

As  a  sidelight  on  the  administration  at  Mason's  Yard,  the 
following  is  significant.  It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  that  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  W.R.A.F. 
was  an  efficent  system  for  dealing  with  correspondence  and 
documents.  Actually  the  attempt  to  create  an  effective  Registry 
caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  to  various  male  and  female 
officers  on  the  Headquarters  Staff  appointed  under  the  old  regime, 
which  is  easily  explainable  by  the  fact  that  they  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  conduct  all  correspondence  on  private  lines,  and  appoint 
personal  friends  to  positions.*  An  efficient  registry  system,  by 
placing  on  record  everything  that  came  within  the  purview  of  the 
Department,  w^ould  obviously  place  difficulties  in  the  way,  both 
of  this  free  and  easy  system  and  of  favouritism. 

A  COMMANDANT  WITHOUT  A  CLERK. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  clerical  staffs  in 
Government  Departments  are  unduly  swollen  owing  to  that 
curious  and  Chinese-like  systein  which  insists  that  the  niunber 
of  assistants  of  a  high  official  should  be  based  on  the  salary  of  that 
official  and  the  theoretical  importance  of  his  functions,  irrespective 
of  the  number  which  may  actusilly  be  required  to  perforna  the 
work.  In  the  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to  the  squan- 
dering of  man-power  and  woman-power  during  the  war,  and  also 
to  the  number  of    young  and  able-bodied  men  w^ho   succeeded  in 

*  It  shoiild  here  be  placed  on  record  as  illustrative  of  W.R.A.F.  administration, 
that  persons  had  been  appointed  to  posts  which  had  no  existence  under  the  Regula- 
tions. The  fact  that  these  posts  were  therefore  illegal  did  not  prevent  their  fortunate 
holders  from  drawing  pay,  quarters,  and  subsistence  allowance  on  a  generous 
scale. 
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obtaining  •well-paid  administrative  jobs  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the 
firing  line,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
should  not  have  been  allowed  the  services  of  even  a  personal  clerk, 
and  that,  despite  repeated  requests  for  such  assistance,  none  w^as 
provided  until  a  v^eek  before  her  dismissal.  This  is  the  more 
curious  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  Colonel  Bersey,  although 
of  subordinate  rank,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
a  large  staff  of  Air  Force  officers  and  civilian  clerks,  in  addition 
to  every  facility  for  carrying  on  his  work.* 

It  has  been  alleged  by  certain  officers  appointed  to  the  W.R. A.F. 
Tinder  the  previous  reginne  that  the  Commandant  was  "  a  difficult 
person  to  work  w^ith. ' '  This  allegation  may  be  dealt  with  here 
for  once  and  all  by  saying  that  prior  to  her  becoming  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  W.R.A.F.,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  had  to  her  credit 
a  record  of  public  service  -which,  in  point  of  vievj  both  of  the  nmiaber 
of  offices  held  and  the  comprehensive  and  varying  nature  of  the 
work  entailed,  has  never  yet  been  excelled  by  a  woman. j  Clearly, 
if  despite  undoubted  abilities,  she  had  been  a  difficult  person  to 
work  Tvith,  she  must  have  offered  sufficient  hostages  to  fortune  in 
the  matter,  and  there  should  have  been  no  lack  of  evidence  at  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  part  of  former  associates  that  she 
was  personally  not  easy  to  get  on  w^ith.  No  such  evidence  has 
ever  been  tendered.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  testimony  of  her 
associates  and  subordinates  has  been  of  a  precisely  opposite 
nature.  Curious,  is  it  not,  that  a  few^  -weeks  in  the  W.R. A.F. 
should  have  effected  such  a  metamorphosis  as  the  sea-chemge 
alleged  by  her  critics  ? 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  clerical  assistance,  officialdom 
practised  an  unusual  and  exceptional  econoxny  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  W.R. A.F.  This  praisev/orthy  desire  to 
save  public  money  w^as  manifested  in  other  directions.  The 
small  cars  allotted  to  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  for  essential  journeys 
of  inspection  w^ere  so  continually  breaking  dow^n,  that  during  the 
few  weeks  she  held  office  she  was  obliged  to  spend  over  £50  out  of 
her  ow^n  pocket  in  taxi  fares,  -while  junior  officers  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  luxurious  and  expensive  cars  for  "  joy- 
riding. ' ' 

"IT    WILL    BREAK    DOWN." 

By  the  time  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  "  month  look  round  ' ' 
was  nearly  at  an  end,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  post  of  Commandant.  Having,  howrever,  during  this 
preliminary  period  acquired  considerable  insight  into  the  -working 
of  the  W.R.A.F.,  and  being  desirous  of  aiding  the  efficiency  of  the 
Force  in  every  way,  she  suggested  to  Colonel  Bersey  that  the  t\vo 
of  them  should  dra-w  up   a  joint  scheme  for  office  organisation. 

It  is  -worth  -while  laying  stress  on  details  of  this  nature,  since 
they  illuminate  the  extraordinary  conditions  under  w^hich  the 
Commandant  had  to  carry  out  her  w^ork.  One  also  emphasises  the 
fact  that  these  difficulties  w^ere  not  due  to  isolated  or  exceptional  acts 
of  omission  or  commission  due  to  exceptional  circumstances,  but 
■were  typical  of  the  -whole  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  experiences 

*  The  Air  Ministry  refused  to  allow  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  to  make  use  of  a 
rubber  stamp  for  the  signatm-e  of  routine  letters,  with  the  result  that  she  had  to 
undertake  the  unnecessary  labour  of  signing  her  name  several  hundreds  of  times 
a  night.  This  ruling  by  the  Ministry  is  the  more  notable,  inasmuch  as  the  restriction 
was  removed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  successor,  who  was  allowed 
the  use  of  a  stamp  immediately  she  assumed  office. 

t  See  Appendix  Three. 
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during  her  tenure,  of  office.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  such  incidents  as  the  refusal 
to  allow  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  a  rubber  stamp  were  prompted 
by  the  deliberate  desire  to  place  every  possible  difficulty»in  her 
way  so  as  to  render  her  position  untenable.  "  Obstruction  "  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  mild  word  to  apply  to  tactics  of  this  nature. 

A  little  later  Miss  Douglas-Pennauit  had  a  brief  talk  with  General 
Livingston,  who  seemed  greatly  annoyed,  smd  told  the  Comnaan- 
dant  ELbruptly  that  unless  she  worked  "  under  him  "  and  Colonel 
Bersey's  Department,  the  W.R.A.F.  could  not  succeed — "  it 
will  break  down. ' '  Seeing  that  the  Air  Council  had  decided 
that  the  Commandant  should  work  directly  under  the  Master- 
General  of  Personnel  (Major-General  Sir  Godfrey  Paine)  and 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Heads  of  the  Q.M.A.A.C.  and  the 
VV.R.N.S.  and  that  she  had  been  given  rank  equivalent  to  that  of 
Brigadier-General,  there  could  (under  Service  Rules)  of  covirse 
be  no  question  of  "  working  under  "  an  officer  holding  the  same 
rank. 

(2) 
It  is  impossible  within  the  space  here  available  to  enter  into 
much  detail  in  regard  to  the  maladministration  which  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  encountered  in  the  W.R.A.F.  and  the  constant 
obstruction  which  she  faced  in  her  endeavours  to  make  the  Force 
efficient.  Such  matters  as  discipline,  the  morale  eind  morals  of 
certain  sections  of  the  W.R.A.F.,  the  raisunderstandings  which 
frequently  arose  because  urgent  correspondence  which  the  Com- 
mandant should  have  seen  was  never  shov/n  to  her — these  and 
many  other  matters  will  not  be  touched  upon.  Anyone  who  has 
ree.d  the  preceding  pages  will,  however,  have  obtained  a  fairly 
clear  im.pressicn  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Coininandant  of  the 
W.R.A.F.  had  to  face,  and  we  may  now  go  forward  to  the  incident 
of  her  dismissal,  which  is  the  central  fact  of  the  English  Dreyfus 
Case. 

Before  dealing  with  that  dismissal,  it  should  foe  pointed  out 
that  on  June  14, 1918,  Miss  Dougias-Pennant,  in  view  of  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  her  by  Sir  Godfrey  Paine,  definitely  accepted 
the  post  of  Commandant  of  the  W.R.A.F.  General  Paine  wrote 
to  her  on  the  following  day,  expressing  his  pleasure  that  she  had 
consented  to  take  office,  and  assuring  her  that  he  "  felt  confident 
that  you  will  make  a  great  success  of  the  W.R.A.F. ' '  She  formally 
entered  on  her  duties  as  Commandant  on  June  18,  1919. 

THE  W.R.A.F.  REGULATIONS. 

Having  regard  to  questions  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee 
as  to  her  actuad  status  in  the  Force,  it  is  as  well  to  mention  here 
that,  in  an  interview  with  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  and  Colonel 
Bersey,  General  Paine  stated  that  the  Regulations  governing  the 
W.R.A.F.  (F.S.  Pub.  14)  were  at  once  to  be  revised  and  to  be  re- 
issued by  July  1,  as  in  their  then  form  they  were  misleading  and 
contained  no  mention  of  the  Air  Council's  decision  to  appoint  a 
Coinmandant,  the  W.R.A.F.  being  still  described  as  under  the 
control  of  M.3,  with  a  Chief  Superintendent  working  under  Colonel 
Bersey's  Department. 

As  F.S.  Pub.  14  had  been  issued  to  all  General  Officers  Com- 
manding EUid  Commanding  Officers,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  found 
herself  in  the  distinctly  awkward  position  of  apparently  usiu-ping 
authority,  to  which,  as  the  Regulations  then  stood,  she  was  not 
entitled.     This,  incidentally,  led  to  all  correspondence  on  matters 
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concerning  the  W.R.A.F.  and  all  personal  visits  by  W.R.A.F. 
officGrs  going  to  Colonel  Bersey's  Department,  while  some  junior 
Air  Force  officers  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  senior 
to  the  Commandant,  and  consequently  and  not  unnaturally  re- 
sented her  taking  action  \vithout  their  permission.* 

Despite  General  Paine 's  instructions,  the  revised  Regulations 
■were  not  issued  until  after  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  dismissal. 

*  In  view  of  certain  of  the  allegations  and  contentions  which  were  brought 
forward  during  the  course  of  the  House  of  Lords  inquiry,  it  is  desirable  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  revised  Regulations,  under  which  the  W.R.5.P.  was  for 
the  first  time  placed  under  a  Commandant,  were  not  issued  until  after  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant's  dismissal.  It  was  in  conseauence  of  this  delay  that  it  became  possible 
for  Lord  Wrenbujy,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  attempt  to  show  that  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  had  never  been  formally  appointed  Commandant. 


But,  what  ivas  behind  it  all  ? 
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CHAPTER  THREE. 

DISMISSAL.  ** 

ON  August  26, 1918,  General  Brancker,  who  had  just  succeeded 
Sir  Godfrey  Paine,  sent  for  Miss  Douglas-Pennant.  As 
became  know^n  some  months  later,  he  had  seen  Lady 
Rhondda  immediately  beforehand.  This  was  the  first  official 
interview  between  General  Brancker  and  the  Comnnandant,  and 
was  notable,  inter  alia,  for  General  Brancker 's  statement  that  he 
had  decided  that  Dame  Katherine  Furse*  should  take  command  of 
those  W.R.  A.F.  's  who  had  transferred  from  the  W.R.N.S. ,  and  that 
he  had  also  agreed  to  cancel  their  transfer.  This  constituted  a 
direct  reversal  of  policy.  General  Breincker  further  stated  that 
Dame  Katherine  Furse  wished  to  have  no  connection  with  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant,  and  that  he  had  agreed  that  she  should  deal 
direct  with  him,  which,  of  course,  constituted  a  very  serious  reflec- 
tion on  Miss  Douglas-Penneuit  as  Commandant  of  the  W.R. A.F. 
Two  days  later  General  Brancker  again  sent  for  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  and  stimmarily  dismissed  her  from  her  post  as  Com- 
mandant, and  also  from  the  Corps.  It  appeared  later  that  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  discharge  her  during  the  course  of  the 
previous  interview,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  had  eventually 
decided  to  postpone  this  step  for  a  day  or  two. 

Miss  Douglas-Pennant  very  naturally  asked  what  she  had 
done  to  merit  dismissal.  The  reasons  she  received  in  reply 
appeared  to  be,  that  although  she  was  "  very  efficient,"  she  was 
also  "  grossly  unpopular  "  with  everybody  w^ho  had  ever  seen  her, 
and  that  no  one  would  do  any  w^ork  w^hile  she  was  "  about  the 
place."  General  Brancker  was,  of  course,  acting  contrary  to 
Regtilations  in  dismissing  the  Commandant  w^ithout  her  having 
seen  and  been  asked  to  initial  an  adverse  report  from  her  Senior 
Officer,  and  before  the  holding  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  her 
conduct.  Of  this  she  was  fully  aware,  but  thinking  it  better  in  the 
circumstances  to  avoid  discussion  at  the  time,  she  merely  asked 
when  General  Brancker  wished  her  to  go.  Then  came  the  very 
abrupt  and  somewhat  surprising  answer,  "  Now — at  once — to- 
morrow^ morning.  "  It  is  significant  that  on  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
saying  that  she  realised  "  slander  had  won,"  General  Brancker 
laughed  and  said  that  he  was  afraid  it  had  done  so,  an  admission 
which  is  in  direct  conflict  with  a  great  deal  of  what  was  subse- 
quently said  on  the  matter. 

Miss  Douglas-Pennant  reminded  General  Bramcker  that  office 
work  had  accumulated,  as  she  had  been  away  the  whole  of  the 
previous  day  settling  a  strike  of  the  W.R. A.F.  in  the  country,!  and 
she  therefore  suggested  that  as  there  were  some  very  urgent 
matters  to  be  dealt  with,  it  would  be  fairer  to  her  successor  if  she 
left  the  office  in  order.  After  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation, 
General  Brancker  gave  her  permission  to  stay  until  the  end  of  the 
v^eek. 

*  Director  of  the  W.R.N.S.,  Formerly  Commandant  Voluntary  Aid  Detach- 
ments British  Red  Cross  Society,  from  which  she  resigned  in  October,  1917. 

t  The  strike  referred  to  above  was  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  Air  Ministry 
to  keep  its  pledges  on  the  matter  of  the  promised  bonus  and  uniforms.  Both  these 
omissions  created  great  indignation  among  the  women  concerned,  but  on  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  going  down  and  addressing  them  in  person  and  asking  them  to 
"  pull  together "  as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  the  whole  affair  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted  in  a  very  short  time. 
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"  GET  OUT  !  " 

Lady  Drogheda  Tvas  at  the  time  believed  to  have  been  nominated 
as  her  successor.  It  is  of  extraordinary  significance  that  despite 
the  admitted  necessity  of  getting  the  W.R.A.F.  to  function  v(rith 
the  utmost  efficiency,  no  new  Commandant  had  actually  been 
appointed,  or  even  decided  on,  at  the  time  of  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant's  dismissal. 

In  plain  English,  so  anxious  were  those  responsible  for  her 
discharge  to  have  her  out  of  the  way,  that  they  could  not  even 
■wait  until  they  had  made  arrangements  for  a  successor,  -with  the 
result  that  the  tragi-farce  was  enacted  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
herself,  after  her  dismissal,  being  requested  to  advise  as  to  her 
successor,*  and  also  to  suggest  a  scheme  v/hich  w^ould  enable  the 
nev7  Commandant  to  be  relieved  of  office  duties  and  to  confine 
herself  to  inspecting  the  W.R.A.F.  at  the  Air  Force  camps.  As 
this  re-arrangement  vrould  have  set  up  a  fatal  duality  of  adminis- 
tration. Miss  Douglas-Pennant  declined  to  make  any  suggestions 
V7hich  might  facilitate  its  being  carried  into  effect. 

It  may  be  as  w^ell  to  interpolate  here  that  every  single  suggestion 
made  by  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  and  carried  into  effect  during  her 
Commandantship,  every  reform  initiated  by  her  (invariably  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  obstruction) — in  short,  every  official  act  of 
hers,  was  allow^ed  to  stand  unchallenged  after  Ixer  departure. 
That  is  to  say  that,  although  she  w^as  considered  unfit  to  hold 
office,  her  entire  policy  w^as  endorsed  by  those  w^ho  acquiesced 
her  disnnisscil. 

Furthermore,  the  late  Commandant  v/as  actually  being  con- 
sulted by  the  W.R.A.F.  administration  virtually  up  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  was  in  constant  receipt  of  S.O.S.  calls  to  extricate 
Mason's  Yaxd  from  fresh  teuigles.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  remark 
that,  pace  Genercil  Brancker's  allegation  of  "unpopularity,"  it 
^vas  only  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  personal  influence  after  her 
dismissed  ^vhich  prevented  the  resignation  of  over  tv70  hundred  of 
the  most  efficient  W.R.A.F.  women  officers,  and  that  her  Staff  at 
Headquarters  made  her  a  presentation.  ' 

INDISPENSABLE,  BUT  EJECTED. 

According  to  the  Regulations  governing  the  W.R.A.F.,  both 
officers  and  rank  and  file  were  obliged  to  serve  for  a  year  or  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  w^hichever  ■was  the  longer  period.  Prior  to 
her  abrupt  dismissal  by  General  Brancker,  Miss  Douglas-Pennsmt 
had  requested  permission  to  resign  as  a  protest  against  certain 
irregularities  in  the  camps  ■which  she  ■was  not  cillow^ed  to  remedy. 
Her  resignation  ■was,  how^ever,  refused  by  Lord  Weir  on  the 
grounds  that  her  services  w^ere  too  valuable  and  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  war-time. 

Immediately  after  her  dismissal,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  ■went 
to  see  the  late  Sir  Robert  Morant,  then  Chairman  of  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Connmission,  ■with  whom  she  had  \vorked  for 
nearly  seven  years.  Sir  Robert  Morant  could  hardly  believe  that 
she  had  been  dismissed  the  Service  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
verbally,  more  especially  as  only  a  few^  days  earlier,  her  proffered 
resignation  had  been  refused.  It  also  struck  him  as  hcirdly 
credible  that  she  could  have  been  discharged  \vithout  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  grounds  for  her  dismissal,  or  vsrithout  any  definite 

*  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  one  of  the  possible  candidates  on  whom  her  opinion 
was  asked.  Lord  Weir  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Court  of  Inquiry  that  his  own 
favoured  candidate  was  Lady  Rhondda. 
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accusation  being  made  against  her.  As  Sir  Robert  Morant  realised 
that  the  lata  Confinnandant's  one  wish  w^as  to  clear  herself  as 
speedily  as  possible  in  accordance  -with  the  correct  Service  pro- 
cedure, he  advised  her  to  see  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  ^a  the 
Air  Ministry,  Major  (now  Sir  John)  Baird. 

Miss  Douglas-Pennant  saw  Major  Baird  the  following  morning 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  explain  the  cause  of  her  summary  dis- 
missal, con:iing  as  it  did  on  the  top  of  his  assurance  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  earlier  in  the  same  month,  that  the  Air  Ministry 
"had  every  confidence  in  her."  Major  Baird  appeared  very 
embarrassed,  said  that  he  had  no  knowledge  that  she  had  been 
dismissed,  and  that  he  had  heard  at  a  meeting  of  the  Air  Council, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  that  she  had  resigned  on  the  grounds 
of  ill-health.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  though 
General  Brancker  in  an  official  letter  stated  that  the  Air  Ministry 
"  had  no  further  use  for  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  services,"  and 
that  the  matter  had  been  decided  on  by  the  Air  Council,  he  was 
subsequently  obliged  to  admit  under  cross-examination  that  no 
meeting  of  the  Air  Council  had,  in  fact,  been  held  until  three  days 
after  the  Commandant's  dismissal. 

Assuring  Major  Baird  that  he  need  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to 
the  condition  of  her  heailth.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  told  him  that 
she  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reasons  for  Lord  Weir's  sudden 
volte  face.  In  the  course  of  the  interview^,  it  became  evident 
that  Major  Baird  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  office  organisa- 
tion of  the  W.R.A.F.,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  late  Com- 
msuadant  had  been  entirely  dependent  on  M.  3  and  the  Equipment 
Depeirtment  for  all  accommodation,  equipment,  uniforms  and 
other  necessities. 

The  upshot  of  the  interview — throughout  which  Major  Baird 
gave  Miss  Douglas-Penna.nt  to  understand  that  he  knev7  nothing 
w^hatever  either  of  her  dismissal  or  its  cause — w^as  that  he  promised 
to  make  an  appointment  for  her  to  see  Lord  Weir,  and  that  it  v/as 
arranged  that  she  should  remain  at  her  post  until  she  had  seen 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  received  a  formal  letter  of  dismissal 
from  the  Air  Council. 

Not  only  did  Major  Baird  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords'  Inquiry  subsequently  deny  all  recollection  of  having  had 
an  interview  with  Miss  Douglas-Pennant,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
on  or  about  August  19  he  had  carried  to  Lord  V/eir  the  "  serious 
statement  '  '*  originating  with  Lady  Rhonddaf  and  handed  on  by 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  to  Lord  Weir,  which  actually  caused  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant's  dismissal. 

THE    "HIGHER    POWER." 

The  interview  with  Lord  Weir  actually  took  place  on 
SepteiTLber  2.  In  answer  to  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  question 
as  to  what  she  had  done  to  cause  her  sumnaary  dismissal,  when 
only  ten  days  earlier  he  had  refused  to  allo\v  her  to  resign  on  the 

*  This  "  statement "  will  be  referred  to  later. 

t  Soon  after  her  dismissal,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  saw  Lady  Rhondda  (in  her 
official  capacity)  at  the  office  of  the  Women's  Branch  of  National  Service.  Lady 
Rhondda  not  only  expressed  her  astonishment  at  the  way  in  which  a  senior  official 
with  many  years'  service  had  been  treated,  but  also  said  that  it  was  the  first  she 
had  heard  about  it.  She  asked  Miss  Douglas  Pennant  why  she  had  not  refused  to 
leave  office  and  advised  her  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  the  Air  Ministry  for 
wrongful  dismissal.  Nearly  a  year  later — on  June  3,  1919,  to  be  precise — Lady 
Rhondda  wrote  a  letter  to  "The  Times"  which  was  published  in  that  journal, 
admitting  that  she  was  responsible  for  advising  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  on  the  matter 
and  adding  "  in  these  circumstances,  I  feel  as  much  responsibility  attaches  to  me 
as  to  anyone  outside  the  Ministry  concerned." 
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grounds  that  her  services  v^ere  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  w^ith, 
Lord  Weir,  after  some  hesitation,  said  there  was  nothing  •wrong 
either  ^vith  her  work  or  her  administration,  nor  had  he  any  fault 
to  find  with  her  efficiency  or  abilities,  but  that  it  had  been  decided 
that  she  must  go.  This  reply  being  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory, 
Miss  Douglas-Penncint  again  asked  him  for  the  real  reason,  and 
reminded  him  of  Major  Baird's  previous  ansvi^er  to  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  Air  Ministry  had 
"  every  confidence  in  her  ability  and  discretion."  Lord  Weir 
appeaired  embarrassed,  and  said  that  he  vras  satisfied  that  a 
WomEin's  Organisation  had  refused  to  co-operate  with  her,  but 
declined,  how^ever,  to  state  the  reasons,  and  added  that  he  w^ished 
he  had  gone  into  the  matter  "  more  fully.  " 

Miss  Douglas-Pennant  then  very  naturally  asked  V7hy  he  could 
not  do  so  there  and  then,  instead  of  doing  her  an  injustice.  The 
Air  Minister  hesitated  again,  and  said  that  he  was  sorry  it  ■was 
impossible,  as  the  matter  had  been  decided  "  by  a  higher  power, ' ' 
^vho,  he  believed,  had  already  appointed  her  successor.  It  was 
clear  both  from  the  Minister's  manner  and  remarks  that  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  w^ith  the  late  Commandant's  work,  but  that  he  ■was 
under  the  impression  that  there  ■was  something  serious  against 
her  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Woman's  Organisation  to 
w^hich  he  had  referred  to  ■work  ■with  her. 


"NO    DEFINITE    CHARGES." 

As  he  had  declined  to  give  any  definite  reasons  for  her  dis- 
missal, Miss  Douglas-Pennant  -wrote  to  him  after  this  incervie\v, 
pointing  out  that  she  had  been  unjustly  treated,  and  again  asking 
hinn  ^vhy  she  had  been  dismissed. 

That  Lord  Weir  had,  in  fact,  no  reason  of  his  ow^n  to  dismiss 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant  -was  shown  during  the  subsequent  Court 
of  Inquiry,  w^hen,  in  answ^er  to  her  Counsel's  specific  question  as 
to  ■whether  there  ■were  any  charges  against  her,  and  if  so  whether 
she  had  been  given  the  chance  of  meeting  them,  his  Lordship 
categorically  said  : — 

"  There  ■were  no  definite  charges,  and  no  specific  instances 
.   .   .  none  \vhatever. '  '* 

The  higher  "  power  "  referred  to  by  Lord  Weir  in  his  inter- 
vie^w  -was  not  unnaturally  regarded  by  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  as 
being  the  Prime  Minister,  the  latter  eJone  having  jurisdiction  over 
a  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  same  day  on  which  she  had  seen 
Lord  Weir,  she  accordingly  w^rote  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asking 
for  a  full  Inquiry.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  apart  from  the 
individuEil  merits  or  demerits  of  her  case,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
■was  legally  entitled  to  demand  such  full  inquiry,  as  under  the 
Regulations  governing  the  W.R.A.F. ,  w^hich  had,  of  course,  been 
approved  by  the  Air  Council,  sximmary  dismissal  could  only  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  grave  misconduct,  on  receipt  of  an  adverse 
report  fronn  the  Senior  Officer,  and  on  the  verdict  of  a  Court  of 
Inquiry. 

*  Pressed  by  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  counsel  to  make  it  clear  whether  there 
were  any  charges  of  any  nature  whatsoever  against  her — definite  or  indefinite — 
Lord  Weir  added ;  "  There  were  no  speciiic  charges  of  misconduct."  Thus  the 
Minister  who  dismissed  the  Commandant  of  the  W.R.A.F.  was,  months  later, 
unable  to  formulate  any  charge  against  her,  although  given  every  opportunity  to 
do  80. 
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Miss  Douglas-Pennant  wras  not  aware  of  any  misconduct; 
there  was  no  adverse  report  from  her  Senior  Officer,  Sir  Godfrey 
Paine,  w^ho  had  refused  her  resignation  a  few^  days  previously, 
and  no  inquiry  had  been  held.  -•■' 

MR.    LLOYD    GEORGE'S    ASSURANCE. 

Her  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  resulted  in  an  interviev^  w^ith 
his  Private  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  T.  Davies,  who  assured  her  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  knew^  nothing  wrhatever  about  her  dismissal , 
and  was  certainly  not  the  "  higher  pov/er  "  referred  to.  General 
Paine*,  w^hom  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  saw  on  his  return  from 
France  on  September  4,  w^as  also  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  had,  in 
fact,  only  just  heard  from  his  secretary  of  her  dismissal.  He 
asserted  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  reason  which  caused  her 
disnnissal  w^as  her  determination  to  bring  the  right  sort  of  woman 
officer  into  the  W.R.A.F.,  and  that  he  had,  in  fact,  told  Lord  Weir 
that  this  was  his  opinion. 

On  September  10  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Weir,  dated  four  days  previously,  in  which,  w^hile  expressing 
his  regret  that  she  should  feel  she  had  been  unjustly  treated, 
"  as  during  the  whole  of  your  services  here  I  appreciated  fully 
that  you  had  no  other  object  than  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
W.R.A.F.,"  he  stated  that  he  had,  all  the  same,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  w^ould  not  be  successful  in  solving  the  difficulties 
confronting  her,  and,  in  particular,  in  obtaining  the  sympathetic 
co-operation  of  other  w^omen's  organisations.  Lord  Weir  ended 
his  letter  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  no  good  could  result  to 
anyone  by  the  institution  of  an  inquiry. 

On  receipt  of  the  official  intimation  from  the  Air  Council,  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  formaJly  laid  down  her  duties. 

*  Sir  Godfrey  was  a  senior  member  of  the  Air  Council. 


But,  what  was  behind  it  all  ? 
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CHAPTER    FOUR. 

CAMOUFLAGE. 

ON  October  22,  1918,  Mr.  J.  T.  Davies,  the  Prime  Minister's 
Private  Secretary,  "wrote  to  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  from 
10,  Downaing  Street,  saying  that  the  Premier  had  asked 
Mr.  Cecil  Harmsv^orth,  M.P.,  to  hold  a  "  full  inquiry  "  into  the 
cause  of  her  dismissal.  Mr.  Harms^vorth  wrote  to  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  to  this  effect  on  the  same  day,  mentioning  in  the  course 
of  his  letter  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  appointed  him  "  to  enquire 
fully  into  the  cause  of  your  dismissal  froixi  the  Air  Ministry," 
and  on  the  following  day  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  saw  Mr.  Harms- 
VT^orth  personally. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  that  the  ■whole 
of  this  inquiry  w^as  private.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  never  being 
allo^^ved  to  see  the  w^itnesses  who  ■were  interviewed  by  Mr.  Harms- 
worth,  or  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  her.  A 
statement,  how^ever,  appeared  in  the  press  that  although  the 
inquiry  v/as  of  a  private  nature,  the  results  w^ould  eventually  be 
made  public. 

Mr.  Harmsw^orth 's  investigations  ended  on  November  5,  1918, 
and  on  the  folloiving  day  he  ■wrote  to  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  that 
he  v/as  "  strongly  recommending  "  that  a  further  inquiry  be  held, 
also  confirming  this  assertion  verbally.  Moreover,  in  the  course 
of  an  intervie^w  at  10,  Downing  Sti-eet,  Mr.  Harmsw^orth  asked 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant  what  she  would  consider  "  some  sort 
of  reparation  "  for  the  v/ay  in  w^hich  she  had  been  treated.  Her 
reply  w^as  that  the  only  reparation  that  w^ould  satisfy  her  v/as  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  ■women  of  the  W.R.A.F.  w^ere 
v^orking  sho'ald  be  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  that  a  full 
inquiry  should  be  held.  On  November  21  Mr.  Harmsworth 
informed  her  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  decided  that  a  further 
inquiry  should  be  held,  and  that  this  inquiry  should  take  place 
immediately.  The  holding  of  the  inquiry  was,  however,  delayed 
by  the  General  Election  of  1918. 

AN    OFFER    BY    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  Mr.  Davies  telegraphed  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant,  asking  her  ■whether  she  ■would  consent  to  serve 
as  Insurance  Commissioner  (Wales)  pending  the  establishment 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  "which  it  had  been  decided  should  take 
the  place  of  the  Insurance  CoiTimission.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
accepted  the  offer  on  the  understanding,  however,  that  her  accept- 
ance ■was  conditional  on  the  findings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  being 
at  the  time  confident  that  the  inquiry  promised  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  v/ould  teike  place  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  equally 
confident  that  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  be  to  rehabili- 
tate her  in  every  w^ay.* 

*  As  the  whole  of  the  procedure  in  the  Douglas-Pennant  Case,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  was  of  so  entirely  un-English  a  nature,  the  reader  will  probably  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  immediately  the  matter  was  raised  publicly  a  campaign 
of  libel  and  filthy  scurrility  began.  Public  men  and  public  bodies  were  pestered 
with  communications,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  describe  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
as  a  woman  of  immoral  cha-iacter.  This  was  part  oi  the  underhand  campaign 
of  cowardice  and  calumny  by  which  it  was  hoped  by  interested  persons  to  prejudice 
the  case. 

One  draws  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  case,  because  if  so  many  of  the  people 
who  began  by  championing  the  cause  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  had  not  at  a  later 
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Lord  Weir's  resignation  as  Air  Minister  took  place  just  about 
this  time,  and  on  Decomber  19  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  Tvas  privately 
informed  that  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the  holding  of  an 
inquiry,  and  that  she  would  shortly  receive  a  letter  from  the 
Prime  Minister's  Secretary  to  that  effect.  Miss  Douglas-PetlftSnt 
refused  to  credit  the  statement,  having  at  the  time  no  occasion  to 
place  other  than  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  w^ord  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Avhich  she  regarded  not  merely  as  a  personal  assurance 
on  the  part  of  an  honourable  man^  but  as  a  pledge  given  her  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  official  capacity  of  Prime  Minister. 
DisillusioiUTient  was  speedy.  On  her  return  home  the  same  night 
she  found  aw^aiting  her  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davies,  dated  t\vo  days 
previously,  stating  that  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George  regrets  that  he  cainnot 
accede  to  your  request. ' ' 

We  may  break  off  tha  continuity'  of  the  narrative  here,  and 
interpolate  that  the  report  of  the  inquiry  held  by  Mr.  Harmsworth, 
w^hich  the  Government  has  consistently  refused  to  publish,  was 
not  merely  entirely  in  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  favour,  but  that 
it  also  strongly  recommended  the  holding  of  a  full  inquiry — i.e.,  a 
public  investigation. 

We  come  now  to  the  beginning  of  1919,  when  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air  vw'as  abolished  for  the  time  being. f  The 
result  of  this  re-arrangement  was  that  the  Air  Ministry  passed 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Major-General  Ssely  being  appointed  to  the 
subordinate  post  of  Air  Minister. 

THE    LORDS    INTERVENE. 

Meamvhile,  matters  had  not  been  allow^ed  to  remain  at  a  stand- 
still. It  was  felt,  not  only  by  the  friends  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant, 
but  still  more  by  politicians  and  public  bodies,  trade  unions,  and 
other  organisations  to  w^hom  the  purity  of  Government  and  Depart- 
mental life  still  means  something,  that  the  case  could  not  be 
allov/ed  to  remain  in  its  very  unsatisfactory  and  indeterminate 
condition.  The  first  practicsd  step  in  Parliament  was  taken  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  February  27,  1919,  when  the  whole  subject 
w^as  debated  at  length  on  a  motion  by  Lord  Ampthill.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate  Lord  Londonderry,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  -was  obliged  to  make  the  very  damaging  admission 
that  the  letter  from  Lord  Weir,  in  vrhich  the  latter  stated  that 
he  had  deemed  it  best  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  should  be  re- 
placed, was  dated  September  6,  1918— i.e.,  more  than  a  week  after 
she  had  actually  lycen  dismissed  by  General  Brancker. 

Lord  Londonderry  viras  not,  of  course,  responsible  for  this, 
but  when  he  added  that  the  Inquiry  by  Mr.  Harmsworth,  which 
had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lasted  for  three  weeks  and  involved  the 
hearing  of  a  number  of  w^itnesses,  was  nothing  but  a  mere 
"  interview,"  he  very  clearly  showed  that  he  had  taken  singularly 

date  lost  the  courage  of  their  convictions — and  the  why  and  wherefore  belongs  to 
the  secret  history  o£  our  days — it  is  probable  that  the  procedure  before  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  would  not  have  represented  so  grotesque  a  travesty  of  justice, 
nor  would  have  the  matter  have  rested  with  the  "  findings  "  of  Lord  Wrenbury  and 
his  colleagues. 

Miss  Douglas-Pennant  is  not  the  first  person  to  discover  the  difference  between 
actions  and  words. 

t  Lord  Weir  resigned  from  the  Air  Ministry  in  December,  1918.  During  the 
same  month.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was  informed  that,  in  direct  opposition  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  previous  pledge,  no  inquiry  would  be  held.  The  coincidence  of  the 
two  events  is  the  more  interesting  inasmuch  as  General  Brancker  also  resigned. 
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small  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  a 
matter  in  which  he  was  put  forwsird  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  Lord  Ampthill,  in  his  speech,  very  properly  dre'w 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  "  test  case  "*  was  involved,  and  that 
if  the  conditions  of  public  service  were  such  that  any  official  might 
arbitrarily  be  dismissed  at  a  moment's  notice  by  any  "  Jack-in- 
Office,"  Tvithout  redress,  and  w^ithout  even  the  i-ight  to  ask  for 
the  cause  of  dismissal,  the  result  would  be  a  "  state  of  things  \vhich 
has  never  existed  in  this  country  before,  and  which  is  intolerable. ' ' 
He  added  that,  from  his  own  know^ledge  of  the  w^ork  in  a  Govern- 
ment Office,  it  w^as  "  incredible  and  inconceivable  that  any  import- 
ant Public  Servant  should  be  dismissed  without  something  in 
w^riting, ' '  and  that  it  w^as  a  case  "  on  the  decision  of  \vhich  depends 
our  security  for  ordinary  justice  and  fair  treatment  for  all  those 
in  the  Government  Service. ' ' 

Lord  Londonderry  then  made  the  definite  promise,  "  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,"  that  if  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  could  bring 
forw^ard  "  a  prima  facie  case,  stating  the  names  of  individuals, 
and  giving  dates,  details  and  facts,  an  Inquiry  shall  most  certainly 
be  held. ' '  On  the  follo^ving  day  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  sent  in 
a  statement  drawn  up  by  her  solicitor,  in  vs^hich  she  set  out  the 
reasons  which  caused  her  to  press  for  an  inquiry. 


THE    RED    HERRING. 

From  the  very  beginning  it  became  evident,  however,  that 
notw^ithstanding  the  very  definite  and  categorical  pledge  given  by 
Lord  Londonderry  in  the  House  of  Lords  "  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment," the  latter  had  no  intention  of  agreeing  to  a  full  and  proper 
inquiry.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  few  days  later 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Wilfrid 
Ashley,  M.P.,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Lord  Londonderry,  under 
date  of  February  28, 1919  (the  day  after  the  House  of  Lords  debate), 
stating  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  would  gladly  hold  an  inquiry 
into  a  charge  of  corruption  in  regard  to  some  clothing  contracts, 
"  if  Miss  Pennant  v/ould  furnish  as  soon  as  possible  a  full  and 
precise  statement  on  this  specific  point."  This,  of  course, 
narrov7ed  dovi^n  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  to  the  scantiest  possible 
dimensions,  especially  as  the  placing  of  the  clothing  contracts 
had  nothing  to  do  either  with  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  or  her  Depart- 
ment, a  fact  w^hich  Lord  Londonderry  ought  to  have  known. 

The  next  naove  was  on  March  5,  1919,  when  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Ministry, 
informing  her  that  the  statenaent  she  had  sent  in  on  February  28 
did  not,  in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  opinion,  comply  w^ith  the  terms 
laid  dov/n  by  Lord  Londonderry,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
inquiry  she  must  establish  "  a  prima  facie  case  of  corruption  or 
malice  against  named  individtials. "  She  thereupon  submitted  a 
supplementary  statement  the  next  day,  and  a  ^veek  later — namely, 

*  Lord  Ampthill,  on  July  30,  1919,  returning  to  the  subject,  said  :  "  The  dis- 
missal was  an  altogether  unprecedented  action,  an  act  of  so  unusual,  so  arbitrary 
a  nature,  that  it  can  only  have  been  conceived  in  a  very  unwholesome  atmosphere. 
It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  an  act  of  that  kind  was  merely  an  error  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister.  The  principle  that  nobody  may  be  punished  unless  first 
tried  and  condemned  is  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 
Any  child  could  have  set  Lord  Weir  right  on  that  point.  What  we  want  to  know 
therefore,  is  what  motives  were  at  work  ;  for  motives  and  strong  motives  there 
must  have  been  which  actuated  Lord  Weir  to  risk  taking  such  very  unusual 
action." 
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on  March  13, 1919 — the  matter  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  members  of  all  parties  forcibly  urged  that  the  Government 
should  grant  an  inquiry. 

It  is  notable  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  it  -was  repea^ej^y 
pointed  out  that  the  matter  was  not  a  persoucd  one.  As  Lord 
Henry  Bentinck  very  aptly  put  it,  "  the  dismissal  of  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  ptiblic  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment which  was  accorded  to  her  really  undermines  that  confidence 
which  justice  and  fairness  ought  to  inspire."  Lord  Henry 
w^ent  on  to  say  that  she  "  was  the  victim  of  malice,  intrigue, 
and  conspiracy,  and  I  think  it  is  a  inonstrous  thing  for  a  Depart- 
ment to  say  that  she  was  either  unpopular  or  inefficient,  because 
she  w^as  neither. ' ' 

Stress  was  laid  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Thomas,  M.P. — one  of  the  most 
statesmanlike  of  our  Labour  Leaders — on  the  fact  that  there  were 
very  strong  grounds  for  kno\wing  that  Mr.  Harmsworth's  Report 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  Miss  Douglas-Penneint.  This  could 
incidentally  have  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  if  the  report 
had  cond.emned  the  late  Commandant  and  justified  the  action  of 
her  dismissal,  there  would  have  been  no  delay  in  producing  it, 
and  it  ^vould  not  have  been  necessary  to  ask  tv/ice — "  the  Depart- 
ment would  produce  the  report  in  order  to  prove  their  own 
action,"  to  quote  Mr.  Thomas. 

TERMINOLOGICAL    INEXACTITUDES. 

The  debate  was  also  notable  for  the  terminological  inexactitudes 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  gave  the  House  to  understand 
that  Lord  Weir  had  received  constant  complaints  from  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant,  which  that  lady  had  in  fact  never  made.  He 
also  referred  to  non-existing  friction  betw^een  the  Air  Ministry 
and  the  Ministry  of  National  Service,*  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
being,  of  course,  held  accountable  for  such  non-existent  friction. 

Notv7ithstanding  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
contribution  to  the  debate  as  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  under- 
taken with  the  idea  of  bolstering  up  a  thoroughly  bad  case  and 
w^hite-washing  the  Department  concerned,  the  impression  which 
it  created  outside  the  House  of  Commons  w^as  sufficiently  unsatis- 
factory to  strengthen  the  demand  for  a  full,  frank,  and  impartial 
inquiry.  This  was  very  strikingly  shown  in  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Bangor  on  April  16,  the  representative  nature  of  v/hich 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  speakers  included 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Wales,  the  most  prominent  Welsh 
Nonconformist  divine,  the  Principal  of  University  College,  North 
V/ales,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Weiles  Quarrymen's  Union. 

The  last-named  (Mr.  R.  T.  Jones),  in  laying  emphasis  on  the 
unusual  mixture  of  parties  on  the  platform,  pointed  out  that  every- 
one w^as  interested  in  the  case,  "  which  affects  the  w^orking  men 
more  than  any  other  class  of  the  community. ' '  On  the  same  day 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  Richards,  M.P.  (Chairman 
of  the  Miners'  Federation),  asked  questions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, pressing  for  the  publication  of  the  Harmsworth  Report, 
and  again  demanding  an  inquiry. 

*  This  allegation  with  regard  to  friction  between  the  Air  Ministry  and  the 
Ministry  of  National  Service  had  no  possible  foundation  in  fact.  Neither  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  nor  the  administration  of  the  W.R.A.F.  had  any  dealings 
with  the  Ministry  of  National  Service.  While  the  latter  was  in  a  measui-e  responsible 
for  recruiting,  all  recruiting  for  the  W.R.A.F.  (both  officers  and  rank  and  file) 
was  actually  carried  out  through  the  Labour  Exchanges. 
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Finally,  on  May  29,  1919,  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  majority 
o£  over  three  to  one,  ceirried  a  resolution  demanding  an  inquiry. 
As  the  Government,  despite  the  strong  feeling  in  both  Houses, 
still  refused  to  aIloT;v  any  investigation,  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
July  30,  1919,  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  decided  to  appoint 
its  ow^n  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

This  Committee  ■was  presided  over  by  Lord  Wrenbury ,  formerly 
Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  Tvho  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter  a  great 
knowledge  of  Company  Law^.  The  other  members  consisted  of 
the  Earl  of  Kintore,*  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Methuen,  and  Lord  Farrer.f  The  first  meeting  took  place  on 
August  15,  1919,  and  V7as  not  attended  by  Miss  Douglas-Pennant, 
as  she  wras  informed  that  it  w^as  intended  purely  for  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  parties  concerned.  Lord  Wrenbury  decided 
that  the  statement  of  each  person  affected  should  be  lodged  not 
later  than  October  7,  1919. 

On  being  asked  by  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  Counsel  v^hether 
he  vyould  lay  do'wn  the  lines  on  •which  the  inquiry  V70uld  be  con- 
ducted, Lord  Wrenbury  delivered  himself  of  the  follow^ing  : — 

"  I  think  it  is  very  like  the  procedure  in  an  action.  The 
analogy  \vhich  occurs  to  me  is  that  it  is  something  like  an 
action  brought  for  vs^rongful  dismissal — not  in  the  legal 
sense,  perhaps,  but  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  it  %vill  be  for 
her  to  begin  and  make  out  her  case.  She  w^ill  call  her 
evidence. " 

In  bringing  forwsird  the  motion  under  which  the  Select  Coni- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  appointed,  the  terms  of 
reference  definitely  laid  dow^n  -v/ere  that  : — 

"  This  House  do  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  examine 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  dismissal  of  Miss 
Violet  Douglas-Pennant  from  the  Women's  Royal  Air  Force, 
and  that  the  said  CoiTimittee  have  pow^ei*  to  call  witnesses 
on  oath.   ..." 

It  -will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  fundamented  difference  betvt^een 
the  instructions  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  definition  laid  do-wn 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  House  of  Lords  desired 
that  the  full  circumstances  connected  w^ith  the  dismissal  of  the 
late  Commandant  of  the  W.R.A.F.  should  be  gone  into,  which, 
of  course,  w^as  precisely  v^hat  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  had  demcinded 
from  the  beginjiing.  It  was,  hov/ever,  rulsd  that  it  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  action  for  wrongful  dismissal. 

That  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  dealing  vi'ith 
the  whole  circuinstances  of  the  nnatter,  as  it  should  have  done, 
and  as  the  House  of  Lords  desired  and  expected,  the  issue  was 
narrowed  dov,;^n  to  an  action  for  w^rongiul  dismissal,  such  as  might 
have  been  brought  by  an  incompetent  housemaid.  Moreover,  as 
we  shall  see,  even  this  narro^v  and  specialised  issue  w^as  not 
properly  dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  but  was  obscured  by  the 
presentation  of  a  host  of  matters  Tvhich,  hovyever  important  they 
may  have  been  in  themselves,  ^vere  mainly  irrelevant  to  the  vital 
issue,  and  thus  tended  to  obscure  that  issue. 

*  The  Earl  of  Kintore  is  the  father-in-law  of  Sir  John  (then  Major)  Eaird,  at 
that  time  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Air  Ministry. 

t  It  is  notable  that  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  have  a  free  hand  in  the  composition 
of  the  Committee,  the  Government  having  vetoed  the  inclusion  of  certain  Peers 
whose  names  had  been  suggested.  The  members  of  the  Committee  were  chosen 
by  the  Government. 
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THE    PART   AND   THE    WHOLE. 

The  genersil  piiblic  has  never  realised  that  the  ^vhole  procedure 
before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  ^vas  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  declared  will  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  it  establisho<i^^hat 
Committee.  The  terms  of  the  motion  setting  up  the  Comnciittee 
are  perfectly  clear  :  the  Upper  House  created  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  to  inquire  into  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to 
Miss  Douglas-Penneuit's  dismissal.  The  Committee,  from  the 
beginning,  deliberately  brushed  aside  certain  issues  as  "  irrele- 
vant "  and  "  irreguleir,' '  gave  undue  prominence  to  matters  which, 
hov^ever  important,  were  certainly  not  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  in  general  conducted  the  w^hole  inquiry  on  lines  entirely 
different  from  those  contemplated  and  desired  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Lord  Wrenbury  has  never  explained  w^hy  the  orders  of  the  Lords 
were  thus  flouted.  One  singles  out  Lord  Wrenbury 's  uame  for 
mention  in  this  connection,  not  merely  because  he  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  but  because  he  was  also  the  only  member 
with  legal  knoAvledge  and  experience  of  legal  procedure.  His 
rulings  were  therefore  obviously  certain  to  be  accepted  by  the  other 
members.  However  desirous  they  may  have  been  of  inquiring 
into  the  whole  circumstances,  the  rest  of  the  Committee  looked  to 
their  Chairman  for  instruction  as  to  Avhat  evidence  w^as  admis- 
sible and  what  was  inadmissible.* 


NOT    A    GOVERNMENT    INQUIRY. 

A  second  point  of  great  importance  is  also  not  generally  realised. 
The  Inquiry — such  as  it  was — by  Lord  Wrenbury 's  Committee 
was  merely  an  investigation  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  acting 
under  its  constitutional  pow^ers.  It  w^as  thus  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  Government  Inquiry,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
investigation  w^as  forced  on  an  unw^illing  Government.  It  is 
thus  still  open  to  the  Government  to  fulfil  the  originsil  pledge  made 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  to  the  holding  of  a  full  inquiry,  w^hich  has 
been  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's   demand  from   the  first. 

Not  only  ideas  of  elementary  justice,  but  the  facts  of  the  case 
demanded  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  should  have  been  in  the 
position  of  plaintiff,  and  that  the  Air  Ministry  should  have  been 
called  on  to  justify  their  action  in  dismissing  her.  Actually,  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  not  only  found  herself  in  the  position  of  defendant, 
but — and  this  is  the  gravamen  of  the  indictment  against  the 
methods  deliberately  resorted  to  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry — 
she  discovered  from  the  outset  that,  in  defiance  of  all  traditions  of 
British  law,  she  was  invariably  proved  to  be  guilty  if  she  could 
not  prove  her  innocence. 

To  put  the  matter  quite  plainly,  instead  of  the  accusations 
against  her — mostly  vague  and  semi-anonymous — having  to  be 
proved  by  actual  evidence,  such  as  vi^ould  be  considered  essential 
in  the  case  of  a  man  charged  w^ith  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread,  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  apparently  took  the  view  that  they  might  safely  regard 

*  One  material  witness  was  never  called,  although  she  was  present  in  court, 
because  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was  legally  advised  that  an  application  to  call  the 
lady  in  question  would  be  refused,  and  would  "  only  irritate  the  Chairman."  The 
conception  that  a  witness  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  heard  because  it  might  "  irritate  " 
the  judge  appears  foreign  to  modern  English  legal  procedure,  however  appropriate 
it  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
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all  such  accusations  as  true  and  proved,  unless  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  covild  disprove  them.  Such  a  travesty  of  English  legal 
methods,  such  absence  of  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  fair  play, 
must  quite  obviously  have  deprived  the  findings  of  the  Committee 
of  any  value,  even  assunaing  those  findings  to  have  been  arrived 
at  honestly  and  \inbiassedly. 


"  IRRELEVANT." 

Another  instance  of  this  narro^ving-down  of  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  instructions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  concerned  the  question  of  W.R.A.F.  equipment.  As  already 
indicated,  the  supply  of  uniforms  represented  one  of  the  urgent 
problems  which  immediately  confronted  Miss  Douglas-Pennsmt 
when  she  assumed  the  duties  of  Commandant.  Yet  the  Com- 
mittee decided  that  the  matter  of  equipment  •was  entirely  "  irrele- 
vant "  to  the  inquiry,  although  it  quite  obviously  came  •within 
the  scope  of  the  House  of  Lords  resolution. 

Destructive  as  this  ruling  was  to  the  holding  of  a  full  investiga- 
tion, it  might  yet  conceivaibly  be  possible  to  justify  it  by  means  of 
one  of  those  legal  considerations  w^hich  attach  more  importance 
to  nice  points  of  la-w  than  to  equity.  But  neither  equity  nor  law 
could  possibly  palliate  Lord  Wrenbury's  extraordinary  endeavour 
to  prove  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  never  had  been  Commsuidant 
of  the  W.R.A.F.,  and  that  she  had  virtually  been  masquerading  in 
uniform  to  which  she  had  no  right.  To  those  •who  have  not  closely 
foUow^ed  the  case,  this  will  sound  incredible. 

It  can,  hovirever,  be  verified  by  quoting  from  the  official  Report 
of  the  Inquiry.  One  of  Lord  Wrenbury's  renriarkable  utterances 
•was  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennsuit  had  rendered  services  to  the 
W.R.A.F.  "  in  a  position  called  that  of  Commandant."  Having 
delivered  himself  of  this  astounding  remark,  his  Lordship  then 
asked  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  Counsel  •whether  he  "  disputed 
that."  Directly  afterw^ards,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  w^hether 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant  w^as  not  entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  Com- 
mandant, Mr.  Rigby  Swift,  K.C.  (Counsel  for  the  Air  Ministry) 
categorically  replied  :  "  Certainly  ;  w^e  have  never  disputed  that." 
Yet  in  the  Report  appeeirs  the  following  pronouncement  : — 

"  The  facts  are  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  never  had  a 
fornaal  appointment,  but  that,  acting  no  do\ibt  upon  the 
authority  of  May  2,  Sir  Godfrey  Paine  at  a  later  date,  by 
some  action  or  other  of  w^hich  \ve  have  no  exact  pzirticvdars, 
employed  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  (upon  the  footing  of  a  tem- 
porary loan  Avhich  the  Welsh  Insurance  Commission  had 
made  of  her  services)  to  act  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Women's  Royal  Air  Force,*  and  in  that  Service,  whether  he 

*  The  statement  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was  "  loaned  "  by  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Commission  requires  a  little  explanation.  The  term  "  loaned  " 
is  clearly  used  in  order  to  convey  the  impression  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was 
never  formally  or  definitely  appointed  to  the  Commandantship  of  the  W.R.A.F., 
a  contention  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  raised  throughout  the  Inquiry. 

The  real  facts  of  the  case  are  that  during  her  Commandantship  of  the  W.R.A.F., 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was  still  on  the  roll  of  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
a  common  practice  during  the  war  by  which  the  salary  of  an  official  was  still 
paid  by  the  Department  from  which  he  transferred.  The  arrangement  in  this 
particular  instance  was  that  the  Treasury  should  continue  to  pay  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant's  salary  as  National  Health  Insurance  Commissioner,  this  being  the  most 
convenient  procedure  in  the  circumstances.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  salary  as 
Commissioner  was   £1,000  a  year;  no  maximum  salary  was  suggested  when  she 
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could  rightly  do  so  or  not,  relieved  her  to  some  extent,  at 
any  rate,  of  that  provision  of  F.S.  Pub.  14,  which  provided 
that  the  Women's  Royal  Air  Force  should  be  "  controlled 
by  the  Director  of  Manning."  But  in  no  larger  sense  .was 
Miss  Douglas-Pennant  invested  with  an  office,  ana  her 
office  was  not  an  office  permauient  in  its  character,  to  which 
the  King's  Regulations  or  the  provision  of  F.S.  Pub.  14, 
as  to  removal  for  misconduct,  applies.  She  never  signed 
the  enrolment,  she  never  w^as  enrolled,  and  if  she  w^ore, 
w^ithout  objection,  as  we  believe  she  did,  the  uniform  of  the 
Women's  Royal  Air  Force,  that  is  but  another  illustration 
of  the  want  of  system  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Air  Ministry. ' ' 


WHEN  IS  A  COMMANDANT  NOT  A  COMMANDANT? 

Quite  obviously  one  cannot  have  it  both  w^ays.  Either  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  was  or  \vas  not  officially  appointed  Commandant 
of  the  W.R.A.F.  There  has  never  been  any  question  as  to  her 
having  actually  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  position.  Even  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  never  had  the  legal  ingenuity  to  affirm 
that  the  Commandant  simultaneously  did  and  did  not  carry  out 
those  duties.  Therefore  the  issue  narrow^s  itself  down  to  the 
question  whether  she  was  entitled  to  hold  office.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Air  Ministry  Counsel  definitely  admitted  before  the 
Committee  that  there  had  never  been  any  dispute  as  to  her  appoint- 
ment, yet  we  have  the  Committee  not  only  reporting  to  the  effect 
that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  never  had  a  formal  appointment, 
but  also  throwing  mud  at  her  by  virtually,  if  not  in  so  many  w^ords, 
accusing  her  of  wrongfully  ^vearing  the  King's  uniform  in  time  of 
war. 

Even  the  most  frenzied  opponents  of  Captain  Dreyfus  never 
intimated  that  that  unfortunate  officer  Avas  not  entitled  to  w^ear 
uniform.  Captain  Dreyfus  was  also  permitted  to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  forged  accusations  brought  against  him.  Until  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  actually  appeared  before  the  House  of  Lords 
Committee  she  w^as  never  given  any  idea  either  of  the  nature  of 
the  chairges  brought  against  her,  or  of  the  identity  of  her  accusers. 


THE   "SERIOUS    STATEMENT." 

Let  us  examine  those  accusations  £uid  the  status  of  the  accusers. 
Reference  has  alrea.dy  been  raade  to  the  statement  by  Lady  Rhondda 
who,  it  will  be  renneinbered,  was  during  the  later  stage  of  the  war. 
Head  of  the  Women's  Brsmch  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Service. 

was  offered  the  Commandantship  of  the  W.R.A.F.,  'uut  as  the  Heads  of  the  other 
two  Women's  Organisations  were  receiving  £500  a  year,  she  snggested  that  this 
should  also  be  her  salary — her  intention  being  to  refund  the  difference,  i.e.,  at  the 
rate  of  £500  a  year,  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year. 

As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  definitely  refused  the  promised  Inquiry,  in  December, 
1918,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was  unable  to  rejoin  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Commission  (Wales).  Shortly  afterwards  the  Treasury  reconstituted  the  Welsh 
Commission  omitting  her  name.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  refunded  the  whole  of 
her  salary  from  May  13th,  1918,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

(14653)q  c  2 
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The  ultimate'''  cause  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  dismissal  was  the 
"  serious  statement  "  which  emanated  from  Lady  Rhondda,  and 
eventually  found  its  way  to  Lord  Weir.  The  transaction  was  not, 
ho\vever,  quite  so  simple.  The  statement  itself — which,  despite 
repeated  requests,  has  never  been  published,  and  whose  origin  is 
"  wropt  in  mistry  " — was  in  the  first  place  the  w^ork  of  one  Miss 
Katherine  Andrew,  who,  from  a  toyshop  assistant,  becetme  an 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  W.R.A.F.  During  her  term  of  office, 
although  the  relationship  betv/een  her  and  the  Commandant  ■was 
outwardly  that  between  a  svibordinate  and  her  Commanding 
Officer,  Miss  Andrew^  conceived  a  serious  grievance  against  the 
Commandant,  ow^ing  to  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  appoint  personal 
friends  of  Miss  Andrew^  to  posts  of  responsibility  for  ^vhich  their 
experience  did  not  qualify  thenn.  She  also  resented  the  fact  that 
she  had  not  been  appointed  Chief  Recruiting  Officer. 

Miss  Andrew — in  flagremt  defiance  of  all  discipline  and  of  the 
King's  Regulations,  w^hich  lay  dOAvn  very  clearly  the  channels 
through  ^vhich  Commanding  Officers  and  Heads  of  Departments 
must  be  approached — communicated  direct  with  Lord  Weir  a 
fortnight  after  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  assumption  of  office,  and 
'without  her  knowledge. 


THE    THREE    GRACES. 

What  would  have  happened  to  Miss  Andrew— whatever  her 
merits  as  an  executive  officer — had  she  been  a  member  of  the 
opposite  sex  ?  According  to  Sir  Godfrey  Paine  (em  opinion  en- 
dorsed by  the  Committee),  she  had  also  been  guilty  of  mutiny, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  reprehensible  offence  in  v^ar-time. 
Miss  Andrew,  together  v/ith  Mrs.  Beattyf  (the  other  Assistant 
Commandant)  and  Miss  Pratt  (Deputy  Commandant),  both, 
curiously  enough,  also  guilty  of  mutiny,  approached  the  then  Whip 
of  the  Labour  Party  (the  late  Mr.  Tyson  Wilson,  M.P.§),  ^who  w^as 
induced  by  their  accounts  to  visit  the  Air  Ministry,  and  urge  for 
the  Commandant's  immediate  removal  from  the  Corps.  The  trio 
also  placed  themselves  in  communication  w^ith  Dame  Katherine 
Furse  and  Lady  Rhondda,  to  whom — via  Miss  Philippa  Strachey, 
Secretary  of  the  London  Suffrage  Society — the  "  serious  state- 
ment "  w^as  made. 

These  three  ladies  \vere  the  officers  on  the  Headquarters  Staff 
who  threw^  up  their  posts  and  walked  out  of  the  office  on  July  1, 

*  At  the  risk  of  wearisome  reiteration,  one  must  again  point  out  that  the 
obstructive  elements  in  the  W.R.A.F.  were  from  the  outset  determined  to  procure 
the  dismissal  of  a  Commandant  who  showed  herself  determined  to  make  the  Force 
efficient  and  to  abolish  favom-itism.  In  the  result,  numerous  intrigues  were  set 
on  foot  to  secure  Miss  Douglas-Pennants  dismissal.  These  converged  on  and 
culminated  in  the  "  serious  statement,"  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
spark  that  fired  the  train.  If  this  particular  explosion  had  failed  to  materialise, 
as  previous  attempts  had  done,  there  were  not  wanting  fresh  sappers  and  miners 
to  carry  the  tactics  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

t  This  lady  was  so  superior  to  her  environment—in  her  own  opinion — that 
she  succeeded  in  embroiling  herself  with  every  other  organisation  (save  the 
W.R.N.S.)  to  which  she  was  attached  during  the  war.  "  History  repeats  itself,"  was 
her  own  comment  on  her  carrer  in  the  W.R.A.F. 

§  The  reason  Mr.  Tyson  Wilson  appeared  in  the  matter  was  because  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  "no  decent  women  would  serve  under  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant." 
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1918.*  As  they  insisted  on  their  clericaJ  staff  follo^vinp^  their 
example,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  ^vas  left  single-handed  (\vith  the 
exception  of  one  typist,  ^vho  "  refused  to  obey  orders  '')  to  carry 
on  the  work  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  war.f  Miss  Arfftf  ew, 
"  in  view  of  her  youth  and  inexperience,"  was,  however,  ordered 
by  Lord  Weir:]:  to  return  for  another  month,  when  her  preferred 
resignation  would  be  reconsidered. 

Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was  not  aware  until  long  Eifter  her  dis- 
missal either  that  these  accusations  had  been  made,  or  that  the 
three  subordinate  officers  had  been  her  accusers. 

Lady  Rhondda,§  Avithout  taking  the  trouble  to  secure  corro- 
borative evidence,  or  to  communicate  ^with  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
or  Sir  Godfrey  Paine— all  these  details  have  been  admitted 
by  her  in  evidence— transmitted  the  account  to  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  Minister  of  Nationad  Service,  and  \wrote  the  damning 
and  misleading  report  on  the  W.R.A.F.  \vhich,  as  she  has  also 
admitted  in  evidence,  Avas  deliberately  intended  to  be  adverse. (j 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  communicated  the  "  serious  statement  " 
to  Lord  Weir  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  This  letter,  which  is  the 
keystone  of  the  •whole  case — in  so  far  as  documentary  evidence  is 

*  This  action  being  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Commandant  to  appoint  to 
responsible  positions  friends  of  these  ladies  who  lacked  the  necessary  experience 
for  such  functions. 

t  To  quote  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  own  words : — "  The  desertion  of  women 
officers  in  wartime  is  such  a  painful  thing  that  I  was  determined  to  draw  a  veil 
over  it."  "  No  one  outside  the  office  therefore  realised  the  real  state  of  affairs^ — 
we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  worst  air-raids  and  women  labour  was  desperately 
needed  for  repairing  machines  and  other  indispensable  work." 

By  dint  of  working  from  8  a.m.  to  2  or  3  the  next  morning  for  many 
weeks  (Sundays  included)  the  Commandant  was  able,  during  the  ten  weeks  of  her 
tenure  of  office,  to  initiate  and  start  the  training  and  other  schemes ;  train  480 
officers  ;  open  two  large  Depot  Hostels  in  the  Midlands ;  ensure  that  all  W.R.A.F. 
rank  and  file  became  insured  for  medical  treatment ;  organise  the  Headquarters 
Office  in  her  Department;  wipe  off  all  arrears  and  leave  the  work  up  to  date 
for  her  successor  to  carry  on. 

J  It  is  admitted  in  the  Air  Ministry's  Statement  of  Case  that  Lord  Weir  was 
influenced  in  his  decision  to  dismiss  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  "  by  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  as  Minister  of  National  Service,  Lady  Bhondda 
as  head  of  the  Women's  Branch  of  National  Service,  and  Miss  Andrew." 

Compare  the  action  of  Lord  Ypres  (then  Lord  French)  in  regard  to  the  shell 
shortage  during  the  early  part  of  the  war,  which  has  just  received  such  severe 
castigation  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Birkenhead.  The  latter  can  find  no  words  strong 
enough  for  the  condemnation  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  who,  in  defiance  of  all 
discipline,  initiated  a  press  campaign  behind  the  back  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  Miss  Andrew's  opinion  was  also  quoted  by  Lord  Londonderry  and  Lord  Weir 
in  the  House  of  Lords  debate  as  justification  for  the  latter's  action  in  summarily 
dismissing  the  Commandant. 

§  Giving  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee,  Lady  Bhondda 
testified  that  Miss  Strachey  came  to  her  because  she  was  very  upset  at  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  W.R.A.F.,  and  that  her  Committee  did  not  feel  justified  in  recruiting 
any  further  officers  or  rank  and  file  for  the  Corps.    Lady  Rhondda  continued  : — 

"  I  felt  that  the  position  was  so  serious — I  knew  before  that  the  position 
was  bad  in  the  W.R.A.F..  that  is  what  made  me  feel  that  I  ought  to  take  some 
action,  and  I  went  to  see  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
was  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  I  laid  the  position  before  him  and  he  told  me  he 
wished  me  to  see  Lord  Weir." 

In  answer  to  further  questions.  Lady  Rhondda  said  that  she  never  went  to 
see  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  nor  Sir  Godfrey  Paine  on  the  matter—"  it  never  occurred 
to  me." 

II  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  forv/arding  Lady 
Rhondda's  report  to  the  War  Cabinet. 
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concerned — is  stated  to  have  been  "  lost  "  (both  copy  and  original), 
nor  has  it  ever  been  produced.  It  is  this  same  elusive  letter* 
which,  according  to  Lord  Wrenbury,  "  practically  compelled  " 
Lord  Weir  to  dismiss  Miss  Douglas-Pennant.     WHY  ? 


NO   DOCUMENTARY    EVIDENCE. 

Consider  exactly  what  this  means.  According  to  Lord, 
Wrenbury 's  own  ruling,  the  case  virtually  resolved  itself  into  an 
action  for  wrongful  dismissal.  No^v  in  an  action  of  this  kind  it  is 
obviously  essential,  both  in  law^  and  as  a  matter  of  common-sense, 
that  the  authors  of  the  dismisssil  must  be  able  to  produce  satis- 
factory evidence  in  justification  of  their  action.  The  "  serious 
statement  "  originating  vjith  Miss  Andrew^  and  Co.  ^vas,  pre- 
sumably, the  cause  of  dismissal.  It  vs/as  never  produced.  Nor 
w^as  there  produced  any  other  documentary  evidence  which  might 
have  corroborated  it. 

Therefore  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  adopted  the  very  extra- 
ordinary and  un-English  procedure  of  basing  their  findings  very 
largely  on  a  document,  purporting  to  represent  evidence  of  the 
highest  importance,  w^hich  ^tvas  never  produced  in  court.  This  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  hanging  a  man  for  murder  without  pre- 
viously going  through  the  trifling  formality  o£  producing  the 
corpse,   or  even  proving  that  anyone   has  been  killed. 

Briefly  summarised,  the  procedure  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
and  the  findings  of  that  body  may  be  stated  as  follov7s  : — 

(1)  Although  Miss  Douglas-P  enngmt  was  put  into  the  posi- 

tion of  plaintiff,  the  Committee  compelled  her  to 
appear  in  the  role  of  defendant. 

(2)  Up  to  the  very  end,  she  wras  still  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 

the  nature  of  the  accusations  and  allegations  brought 
against  her.     Incidentally,  she  is  still  ignorant  of  these. 

(3)  Although    the    Government    volunteered    to    defray    the 

.entire  legal  expenses  of  all  the  other  w^itnesses.  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  \vas  left  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 
her  o'wn  costs.  This  not  only  ruined  her  finemcially, 
but  she  vras  also  debarred  from  securing  material 
evidence, t  owing  to  Lord  Wrenbury 's  ruling  that  if 
additional  witnesses  ^vere  to  be  heard,  she  •would 
have  to  bear  the  additional  legal  costs,  which  ^vould 
have  involved  her  in  a  daily  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  oi  pounds.  J 

(4)  Despite   the   House   of   Lords   having   definitely   ordered 

(£ind  not  merely  recommended)  an  inquiry  into  the 
vrhole    of    the    circumst£inces    leading    up    to    Miss 

*  Sir  John  Baird,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee,  testified 
not  merely  to  the  existence  of  this  letter,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  it  in  draft. 
"  The  letter,  I  understand,"  continued  Sir  John,  "  is  not  found ;  but  the  letter, 
I  understand,  was  received  by  Lord  Weir." 

t  Volunteered  on  reading  the  Press  reports  concerning  the  allegations  at 
Hurst  Park. 

t  Lord  Wrenbury's  ruling  meant  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant,  besides  bearing 
her  own  additional  costs,  would  also  have  been  made  responsible  for  the  entire 
extra  legal  expenses  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  case,  who  were  represented 
by  twelve  Counsel  (headed  by  the  Attorney- General)  and  nine  solicitors. 
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Douglas-Pennant's  disrnissjil,  the  Committee  not  only 
decided  at  the  outset  that  certain  material  issues  were 
"  irrelevant,"  but  subsequently  narrowed  down  their 
investigations  still  further. 
(6)  The  most  vital  documentary  evidence— indeed,  the  only 
vital  dociimentary  evidence — was  never  disclosed,  in 
spite  of  repeated  requests,  and  despite  the  fact  that  a 
copy  must  obviously  have  been  preserved  by  the 
sender,  and  should  have  been  available,  even  if  the 
original  were  lost.  A  defendant  before  Mr.  Mead 
may  expected  to  be  convicted  even  when  prosecuting 
counsel  throws  his  principal  witness  overboard  :  one 
has,  however,  the  right  to  expect  that  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  composed  of 
its  own  mi  embers,  should  attach  a  somewhat  higher 
•value  to  evidence  than  it  is  accorded  at  Marlborough 
Street. 

A    TRAVESTY    OF    JUSTICE. 

In  the  circumstances,  no  impartially-minded  man  or  woman 
can  regard  the  results  of  the  House  of  Lords  Inquiry  as  otherwise 
than  a  travesty  of  justice.  The  re-opening  of  the  case  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  urgency,  more  especially  as  the  issues  at  stake 
affect  the  whole  purity  of  our  public  life,  and  the  security  of  tenure 
of  every  officer  of  the  Crown,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest, 
in  the  Civil  as  well  as  in  the  Fighting  Services. 

There  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re-opening  the  case, 
since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  has  never  been  a  Govern- 
ment Inquiry  ;  it  is  therefore  open  to  the  Government,  without 
any  "  loss  of  face, '  '*  to  call  for  a  fiill,  frank  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion in  which  witnesses  will  not  only  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
on  oath,  but  will  be  liable  to  the  usual  penalties  if  they  commit 
perjury.  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  case  has  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  such  an  inquiry,  which,  incidentally, 
would  wipe  away  a  grave  blot  on  the  fame  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  latter  body  being  at  present  innocently  saddled  with  the  moral 
responsibility  resulting  from  a  deliberately-burked  investigation.f 

*  In  any  event,  the  present  administration  is  under  no  obligation  to  consider 
itself  bound  by  the  sins  of  its  predecessors,  while  it  has  the  opportunity  of  inaugurat- 
ing its  tenure  of  office  by  remedying  a  grave  miscarriage  of  justice. 

t  "  It  is  not  only  the  attitude  or  the  conduct  of  an  individual  Peer,  but  the 
conduct  and  reputation  of  your  Lordships'  House  are  also  involved."— Lord  Curzon 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  December  15, 1919. 


But.  ivhat  was  heMncl  it  all  ? 
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EPILOGUE. 

THE  "  war  that  would  end  weir  "  found  us  full  of  ideals  at  its 
beginning'.  Brotherhood,  justice,  toleration — the  very 
antithesis  of  all  that  for  v^hich  Prussianism  stands — these 
w^ere  phrases  in  everybody's  mouths,  if  not  in  the  hearts  of  every- 
one. During  the  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality  the  world  has,  perhaps,  become  somewhat 
cynical. 

High  officers,  distinguished  for  their  incompetence  in  the  field, 
and  their  sublime  and  god-like  callousness  to  human  life  and  suffer- 
ing, have  been  rew^arded  by  promotion  to  high  and  much-coveted 
posts.  Self-seeking  politicians,  to  whom  the  w^ar  c£ime  as  a 
godsend,  have  been  rewarded  with  peerages.  Other  politicians — 
less  in  the  limelight,  but  w^hose  money  is  equally  w^elcome  to  the 
party  funds — have  been  singled  out  for  participation  in  the  fountain 
of  honours.  We  have  also  seen  wealth  and  titles  falling  to  the  lot 
of  those  whose  war-services  consisted  in  piling  up  huge  fortunes 
on  the  blood  and  teeirs  of  their  fello-w-countrymen  and  country- 
■women.  Furthermore,  ^ve  have  had  the  spectacle  of  innumerable 
hEuigers-on  to  the  fringe  of  party  politics  being  safeguarded  from 
the  dangers  and  rigours  of  the  trenches,  while  the  infantryman 
was  risking  his  life  in  the  mud  of  Flanders  at  6d.  a  day,  and,  after 
shirking  danger,  these  parasites  have  had  public  money  and  titles 
bestOT^ved  on  them  in  recognition  of  the  part  they  played  in  winning 
the  war. 

All  this  leaves  us  somewhat  cynical.  Perhaps  it  also  leaves  us 
a  trifle  unmoved.  Neither  in  -war  nor  in  peace  is  success  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  raerit  or  ability.  But  when  self-seekers 
and  notoriety  hunters,  blood-sucking  profiteers  and  incompetent 
officers  emerge  from  the  nation's  bath  of  blood  in  a  spray  of  gold 
and  titles,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  should  at  least  not  be  penalised 
for  their  patriotism.  For  them  ■we  do  not  even  ask  recognition  : 
their  re^vard  has  been  the  consciousness  of  work  ^vell  done  ;  but 
it  is  intolerable  that  their  vilification  and  persecution  shovild  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  their  virork. 

Even  in  the  England  of  to-day,  disillusioned  as  it  is  after  the 
four  years  of  winning  the  war  and  the  four  years  of  losing  the 
peace,  there  are  still  to  be  found  a  consideraible  number  of  men 
and  w^omen  of  all  ranks  in  -whom  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  justice 
and  fair  play  are  alive  and  compelling.  Those  people,  whose 
numbers  are  in  the  aggregate  far  greater  than  is  commonly 
believed  by  our  lawyer-politicians,  our  politician-lawyers,  our 
Mandarins,  and  our  self-seekers,  represent  the  true  spirit  of 
England — that  spirit  which  prefers  the  peopling  of  the  wilderness 
and  the  bringing  of  justice  and  order  to  backw^ard  peoples  to 
the  noisy  and  sordid  triumphs  of  partisan  intrigue.  Nothing  in 
the  past  eight  years  has  more  painfully  affected  Englishmen  and 
•women  than  the  contrast  betv^een  the  immodest  list  of  undeserved 
■war  honours  and  the  treatment  \vhich  has  been  accorded  to  selfless 
patriotism  and  to  efficiency  by  inept  and  obstructive  officialdom. 

Miss  Douglas-Pennant  is  not  alone  in  having  discovered  that 
the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  serve  the  country  may  be  largely 
nullified  by  obstruction  and  intrigue.  The  Douglas-Pennant  case 
stands  out,  however,  even  in  the  record  of  the  past  eight  years,  by 
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virtue  of  the  cowardly  and  un-English  methods  which  characterised 
the  whole  of  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  connection  with  the  W.R.A.F. , 
from  the  time  when  she  first  agreed  to  consider  the  acceptance  of 
office  until  the  publication  of  the  findings  of  the  House  of  Lords 
Committee.  '**'*' 

If  those  findings  had  been  fair,  accurate  and  reasonably  im- 
partial, the  publication  of  the  Report  would  have  constituted  the 
ringing-down  of  the  curtain.  It  is  because  the  findings  were 
neither  fair,  unbiassed,  nor  deducible  from  the  evidence  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee,  that  every  Englishman  and  English- 
woman in  whom  the  spirit  of  justice  is  still  stronger  than  the 
specious  appeals  of  hack  politicians  must  earnestly  hope  to  see 
the  curtain  rising  again  on  the  public  rehabilitation  of  B/Liss 
Violet  Douglas-Pennant. 

DAVID    OCKHAM. 


But,  what  was  behind  it  all  ? 
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APPENDIX    ONE. 

"WHAT    I   HAVE    SAID,    I   HAVE    SAID." 

LORD  CURZON  : 

**  Rarely  if  ever.^* 

When  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  \vas  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  December  15,  1919,  Lord  Curzon,  speaking 
on  beh£ilf  of  the  Government,  declared  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant 
had  brought  charges  which  ^vere  ' '  grossly  defamatory  and  untrue , " 
and  which  proved  "  the  length  to  Tvhich,  in  this  case,  recklessness 
and  malice  w^ere  allo^ved  to  go."  Lashing  himself  up  into  fury, 
his  Lordship,  in  a  purple  passage  more  notable  for  rhetoric  than 
for  its  pedantic  accviracy,  assured  the  House  that  "  rarely,  if  ever, 
has  such  an  attack  met  with  such  complete  refutation  and  ex- 
posure. " 

Lord  Curzon,  of  course,  spoke  w^ith  the  protection  of  Parlia- 
mentary privilege  ;  even  so,  his  use  of  that  privilege  aroused  some 
astonishment,  in  view^  of  the  fact  that  two  actions  for  libel  against 
Miss  Douglas-Pennajit  "were  then  sub  jiidice. 

Lord  Curzon  has  just  been  described  by  Lord  Dunraven  as 
"  incomparable  in  beauty  of  style  "  among  living  English  orators. 
His  taste  for  rhetoric  caused  him  a  fev/  days  ago  to  describe  a  politi- 
cian as  "  placing  his  finger  on  a  path  " — a  singularly  appropriate 
phrase  for  a  master  of  political  distortion. 

LORD    WEIR: 

'*  I  consulted  no  one.*^ 

Asked  by  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  Counsel  to  explain  to  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  v^hether  he  had  given  the  late  Com- 
mandant any  opportunity  of  defending  herself.  Lord  Weir  said, 
"  I  consulted  no  one.  ...  It  may  be  alleged  that  I  should  have 
instituted  some  special  inquiry  before  acting  in  that  manner.  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  foreign  to  my  nnethods  of  working. ' ' 

In  reply  to  siibsequent  questions.  Lord  Weir  admitted,  "  I 
have  had  very  little  to  do  w^ith  this  case." 

Miss  Douglas-Pennant  has  never  brought  a  more  damning 
accusation  against  the  administration  of  the  Air  Ministry  than  is 
represented  by  these  admissions  of  the  Air  Minister  himself 
He  acquiesced  in  her  unconstitutional  dismissal  at  a  moment's 
notice,  ajid  before  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  but  "  had  very 
little  to  do  with  this  case. ' '  Lord  Weir  admitted  in  his  evidence 
that  after  seeing  Major  (now  Sir  John)  Baird  and  receiving  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes'  letter  (the  "  serious  statement  "),  he  decided 
to  dismiss  Miss  Douglas-Pennant,  without  making  any  inquiries 
or  communicating  with  her.  Yet,  according  to  Lord  Londonderry 
(House  of  Lords,  February  27,  1919),  the  Commandant  was  super- 
seded by  Lord  Weir,  as  head  of  the  Department,  "  who,  as  ■we  know^, 
takes  every  possible  advice  upon  the  subject,"  and  "  considered 
it  vrith  the  most  close  personal  contact  he  can  possibly  achieve. ' ' 

Is  it  necessary  to  make  any  comment  ? 
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LADY  RHONDDA  : 

ti  Why  should  I  go  and  see  them  ?  "  '*'" 

Mr.  Hawke  (Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  Counsel)  :  "  You  allowed 
tlie  persons  implicated  no  opportunity  of  explanation  ? 

Lady  Rhondda  :  "  But  why  should  I  go  and  see  them  ?  I  knew 
the  facts. " 

(Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords '  Inquiry.) 

*'  Perfectly  straightforward.^ ' 

Mr.  Barrington  Ward  (Lady  Rhondda's  Counsel)  :  "  Have  you 
alw^ays  acted  in  a  perfectly  straightforward  manner  to-wards 
her?  "  (Miss  Douglas-Pennant). 

Lady   Rhondda:     "Yes,   perfectly   straightforward." 

(Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  Inquiry.) 

Lady  Rhondda,  on  her  ow^n  admission,  is  invested  with  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  dismissal. 
Directly  after  the  discharge  of  the  latter  she  visited  Lady  Rhondda, 
who  expressed  her  astonishment  at  the  dismissal,  said  it  was  the 
first  she  had  heard  of  it,  and  advised  her  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  the  Air  Ministry  for  wrongful  dismissal.  In  the  circum- 
stances, "  perfectly  straightforv/ard  ' '  appears  a  rather  unfortunate 
choice  of  words. 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me." 

Mr.  Hawke  :  "  Why  could  you  not  go  and  see  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  ?     You  saw  other  people  appai'ently. " 

Lady  Rhondda  :  "  Yes.  Well,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I 
could.     I  did  not  see  h.o-w  I  could  very  vyell. " 

Mr.  Hav^ke  :   "  Did  you  go  and  see  Sir  Godfrey  Paine  ?  " 

Lady  Rhondda  :   "No." 

Mr.  Hawke  :    "  Well,  why  not  ?  " 

Lady  Rhondda  :   "It  never  occurred  to  me." 

(Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  Inquir3r.) 

THEIR   LORDSHIPS: 

"  Negative  Evidence/^ 

(Findings  of  the  Select  Committee.) 

But  the  Committee  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  any  evidence 
against  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  as  "  negative." 

Curious. 


But,  what  was  behind  it  all  ? 
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APPENDIX    TWO. 

See  note  on  page  15. 

REPORT    BY   LADY   RHONDDA    ON    THE   WOMEN'S   ROYAL 

AIR   FORCE 

(dated  August  2, 1918,  sent  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  August  19, 1918, 
published  in  White  Paper  May  28, 1919). 

"  F  I  'MIE  W.R.A.F.  is  still  very  disorganised,  despite  the  fact 
I  that  the  Corps  has  been  in  existence  seven  months. 
^  Although  the  constitution  of  the  Corps  has  obviously 
been  drafted  on  the  model  of  the  Q.M.A.A.C.,  no  attempt  has 
apparently  been  made  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  on  which  such 
a  corps  should  be  conducted. 

' '  In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  any  of  these  organisa- 
tions, the  guiding  principle  of  control  of  vyomen  by  ^vomen  must  be 
followed  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ujiless 
this  principle  is  observed,  chaos  and  disaster  are  bound  to  follow. 

"  To  ensure  satisfactory  control  of  the  v/omen,  it  \vo\ild  appear 
essential  that  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  corps 
w^ould  be  to  provide  for  an  adequate  supply  of  officers,  more 
especially  the  senior  ones.  The  success  of  any  corps  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  standard  laid  do^;/n  by  the  officers,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  ne^v  formation,  it  is  to  the  senior  officers  that  the  juniors  and 
rank  and  file  ^vill  look  for  guidance  and  control. 

"Yet  in  the  W.R.A.F.,  practically  no  senior  officers  have 
been  placed  in  control,  etc.,  in  the  gireas,  and  there  are  large 
numbers  of  workers  in  cajnps  throughout  the  country  with  no 
women  officers  -whatever  in  control.  This  has  led  to  a  state  of 
disorganisation,  inefficiency,  and  lack  of  discipline  amongst  the 
wrorkers  which,  unless  speedily  remedied,  will  bring  all  the  corps 
into  disrepute  and  seriously  prejudice  them,  as  the  general  public 
do  not  make  any  distinctions  betvreen  the  different  corps. 

"  That  the  time  has  been  amply  sufficient  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  W.R.N.S.,  w^hich  is  only  two  months  senior  to  the 
W.R.A.F.,  has  been  satisfactorily  organised  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  Fleet  Order  414  (N.  344—4/2/1918)  since  last  February. 

"  (Signed)       RHONDDA. ' ' 

This  is  the  only  portion  of  Lady  Rhondda's  report  actually  made 
ptiblic.  The  "  serious  statement  "  was  circulated  secretly  among 
inembers  of  the  War  Ceibinet.  Did  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
have  access  to  this  inaccurate  and  strongly  biassed  document  ? 


Bui^  what  %vas  behind  it  all  ? 
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APPENDIX    THREE.  ^^ 

A  RECORD  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

SO  meiny  attempts  v/ere  made  during  the  course  of  the  House  of 
Lords  Inquiry  to  prove  that  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  was 
unfitted,  owing  to  lack  of  previous  experience,  for  the 
Commandantship  of  the  W.R.A.F.,  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
publish  a  very  condensed  record  of  her  public  service. 

Her  civilian  career,  ^vhich  began  in  1899,  included  the  Governor- 
ship of  South  Wales  (and  Mon.)  University  College,  Cardiff  ; 
Membership  of  the  Appointments  Board  (Wales)  ;  National 
Health  Insurance  Commissioner  for  Wales  (the  first  and  still  the 
only  w^oman  appointed  to  this  post  for  Wales)  ;  Member  of  the 
Treasury  Departmental  Committee  on  Finance  and  Simplification 
of  the  Insurance  Act  (Ryan  Committee)  ;  Supervising  Member 
(L.C.C.)  for  five  Old  Age  Pensions  Committees  in  the  Metropolitan 
area  ;  Member  of  L.C.C.  Higher  Education  Committee  ;  and 
Member  of  a  large  number  of  L.C.C.  Committees  dealing  with 
education  and  juvenile  welfare. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  war,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  fitted  out  in 
one  day  an  emergency  hospital  of  500  beds  for  the  Belgian  w^ounded, 
and  during  the  ^vhole  w^ar  no  work  of  this  kind  was  ever  carried 
out  in  a  shorter  time  than  this,  Miss  Douglas-Pennant's  initial 
effort.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant  also  served  on  the  Committee  of 
numerous  war-time  organisations,  including  the  Scottish  Women's 
Hospitals,  Serbia  (Welsh  Unit),  was  a  Member  of  the  Special  Statu- 
tory Comnnittee  for  providing  Treatment,  Training  and  Employ- 
ment for  Discharged  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors  ;  Member  of 
South  Wales  Belgian  Refugee  Committee  ;  Member  of  Executive 
and  Trustee  for  Enham  (Village  Centres  Council),  in  -which  capacity 
she  obtained  the  loan  of  £30,000  to  enable  the  Committee  to  buy 
the  estate  for  special  cases  ;  and  in  1916  she  accompanied  H.R.H. 
Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll)  to  France  on  her  visit  to 
Military,  British  Red  Cross,  Fi-ench,  American,  and  Indian 
Hospitals  and  Canteens. 

The  above  represents  only  a  small  selection  of  the  very  varied 
public  duties  undertaken  by  Pvliss  Violet  Douglas-Pennant,  both 
before  the  war  and  after  the  outbreak  of  w^ar,  until  she  accepted 
the  Commajidantship  of  the  W.R.A.F.  Not  only  did  these  varied 
offices  require  a  considerable  practiced  kno^wledge  of  organisation 
and  administration,  but  it  is  on  record  that  in  every  instance  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  not  only  carried  out  her  duties  with  conspicuous 
success,  but  \vas  also  notable  for  the  prompt  and  business-like 
methods  adopted  by  her,  and  for  her  unfailing  tact  and  courtesy. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  w^riter  has  described  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  as  "  having  to  Her  credit  a  record  of  public  service 
which,  in  point  of  view^  both  of  the  number  of  offices  held  and  the 
comprehensive  and  varying  nature  of  the  work  entailed,  has  never 
yet  been  excelled  by  a  wroraan. " 

Yet,  as  the  result  of  the  findings  of  Lord  Wrenbury 's  Committee, 
supported  by  such  "  evidence  "  as  we  have  seen,  the  country  is 
still  deprived  of  the  talents  of  this  valuable  public  servant. 


But,  ivhat  ivas  behind  it  all  ? 
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APPENDIX    FOUR. 

WASTE    IN    THE    AIR    SERVICE. 

^HAT  extravagance  in  the  Air  Force  continues,  four  ye8u*s 
£ifter  the  Armistice,  is  shown  by  the  following  recent 
extracts  from  the  London  Press  : — 


MESOPOTAMIA    WASTE. 

Motor-Lorries  for  Late  Revellers. 

"  Baghdad. 
"  Sir  John  Salmond  has  arrived  and  the  R.A.F.  have  officially 
taicen  over  the  military  control  of  Mesopotaraia. 

"  Extravagance  in  small  matters,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
motor  transport,  is  rife.  A  lorry  is  even  sent  from  Hinaidi  aero- 
drome to  Baghdad  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night  by  one 
enterprising  squadron  to  collect  revellers  and  bring  thera  home, 
a  distance  of  nine  miles.   ..." 

"  Daily  Mail,"  October  11,  1922. 

KINGSWA(Y)STE. 

"  We  can  only  characterise  the  Air  Ministry's  latest  '  Resume 
of  commercieil  and  technical  information  '  as  an  unqualified  and 
inexcusable  waste  of  ptiblic  mioney.  This  resume  is  described  as 
'  giving  the  latest  available  information  '  in  regard  to  civil  aviation 
and  the  aircraft  industries,  and  it  starts  off  with  a  three-page 
account  of  the  King's  Cup  Race,  v^hich  is  ancient  history,  and  has 
already  been  described  ad  nauseam  in  every  detail,  w^hile  the  account 
itself  is  singularly  devoid  of  interest.  Then  follow  air-traffic 
figures  for  August  and  Anglo-Continental  air  time-tables,  all  of 
which  have  already  been  published  in  the-  Press.  Other  informa- 
tion relates  to  developments  in  Austrsilia  £ind  India,  also  public 
property  ;  lists  of  coiintries  which  are  contracting  parties  to  the 
International  Air  Convention,  in  vs^hich  w^e  note  the  names  of  such 
great  aerial  pov/ers  as  Albania,  Afghanistan,  Haiti,  Liberia  and 
Paraguay  ;  and  details  of  the  formation  of  an  Esthoniem  air-trans- 
port company  in  August.  In  order  to  eke  out  this  simamary  of  the 
'  latest  available  information  '  there  are  included  extracts,  mairdy 
uninteresting,  from  the  foreign  Press,  going  back  as  far  as  July. 
It  v7ould  be  of  interest  to  the  tarcpayer  to  know  the  eimoiints  paid  in 
salaries  to  the  compiler,  or  compilers  of  this  docvunent,  together 
with  the  nvimber  and  salaries  of  their  assistants.  Official  publica- 
tions of  this  nature  certainly  tend  to  foster  the  general  belief  that 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  work  of  Public  Departments  is 
created  in  order  to  find  employment  for  superfluous  officials. ' ' 

"  Financial  News,"  October  23,  1922. 
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